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Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 

Herat 

By W. IVANOW 

A LTHOUGH there are several works still extant which 
are ascribed, correctly or wn-ongly, to the authorship 
of the great Sufic saint of Herat, ‘Abdu’l-lah Ansari (died 
A.H. 481/a.d. 1088),^ his hagiological treatise, dealing with 
the early period of Sufism, was so far believed to have 
been lost. It was an enlarged Persian version of Abu 
‘Abdi’r-Rahman Muhammad Salami’s (d. A.H. 412/a.d. 
1021) book Tahaqdtus-Sajiijyln - which was composed in 
Arabic. All we knew so far about Ansari’s work was 
derived almost exclusively® from Jami’s description given 
by him in the preface to NafahdUil-Uns* As it appears 
now, a copy of that version came to light as early as 1809, 

^ See about his full name and biography H. Ethe, Gnmlriss d. Iran. 
Phil., V. ii, p. 282, and E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 
V. ii, p. 270. 

^ See about him C. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Lit., v. i, pp. 200-1. 
His book is described in Ahlwardt's Catalogue, No. 9972 (v. ix, 
p. 408 sq.). There is another copy of the same work in the British 
Museum, Add. 18520. 

“ I have been unable to find any reference earlier than Jami’s. All 
the posterior information by the authors who lived after him seems 
Always to be derived directly or indirectly from the Nafahat. 

* Ed. Nassau-Lees, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 1-2. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1923. 
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when ifc was purchased for the library of the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta. It is at present preserved in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and bears the 
mark D 232 (or old 536). 

A collation of its text with the corresponding portion of 
the Nafahat^ shows that both agree almost entirely iy the 
matters discu.ssed, and if not for various abbreviations 
and small changes in the order of biographies and, 
occasionally, separate sentences, Jami’s version would be 
simply a modernized copy of Ansari’s book. This may give 
me an excuse for leaving out of the scope of the present 
paper all the questions connected with the contents, as 
supposed to be already familiar to the students of Sufism. 
Being much pressed by want of space, I am compelled to 
confine this paper exclusively to an analysis of the 
linofuistic side of the work. And before starting a 
discussion of this matter, I can give here only the most 
necessary preliminary information to introduce the 
material to the reader. 

1. Description of the Manuscript . — The copy is in fairly 
good condition, only in a few places worm-eaten. It is quite 
neatly written in the ordinary Indian nasta‘liq of the 
eleventh century A.H.,on thick and smooth brownish paper, 
also obviously of Indian origin. The number of leaves of 
the text is 147, the size being 235 x 155 mrn., 21 lines to 
a page occupying 180 X 90 mm. There is no usual 
opening Bismillah and it begins with : 

(JlS . . . 

, . . aIJI AaC 

There are 117 c/ae/ biographies, all with a heading of the 
same type (in red ink) : 

^ Ibid., pp. 34-312. Some passages, obviously also belonging to the 
Tabaqat, appear in the later part of the book, especially in the sectiona 
dealing with Ansari and his contemporaries’ biographies. 
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(JjVl ^ (or j^, etc.) 


(or etc.j^ 

after which follows the name of the saint in 
question. At the end (fol. 139 verso) there is a 

(3 ‘ colophon (f. 147 v.) is 

very concise : 

Aliji AaC’ As^i di ^ oIaa iaJl 




jLdJ \ 


Fortunately there is a note of collation, muqabilah (by 
a not very educated man) : 


[sic]Jo-^\ aIJ Al.laii ^ [sic.'jo^' AJU:dl [sic] 
^_t [sic] ^ ♦ N o ^jLJll o 


[sic] [sic] JUl ^-U-i 

Thus we can be quite certain that the copy was made 
in a.h. 1015/a.d. 1606, or shortly before that year, some- 
where in India. 

2. Date and Authorship of the Book . — The name of the 
author and the date of composition are not clearly stated 
in the text and they must therefore be reconstructed from 
the scattered allusions which shed some light on these 
points. Ansari was not the author of the book in the form 
in which it exists now. It was compiled by one of his 


Studying the colophons of MSS. prepared in India, one 

would think that persons of this noble descent were particularly fond 
of the scribe’s profession — so common it seems to have been amongst 
them. 

* Panipatl, indeed. 

* Apparently the name of a river. 
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disciples (who conceals his name entirely), apparently 
from lecture notes made in the course of the shaykh’s 
instruction addressed to an assembly of his murids. They 
were apparently intended to correct and complete the 
text of Sulami’s book, which was probably the immediate 
subject of Ansari’s comment, although, strangely enojiigh, 
this fact is not expressly mentioned in his work. 

There is no doubt as to the author having been in 
direct communication with the shaykh from whom he 
learnt the sacred tradition (fuidlth), and he probably had 
sufficient opportunity of private conversation with the 
saint.^ Occasionally, however, it seems to be clear that 
the assembly of disciples was addressed.- And various 
expressions in some of these sentences indicate that the 
book received its final form o/fe?* Ansari’s death, probably 
within a short time after it.® Thus there is no doubt 
that the Tabaqat were composed towards the end of the 
fifth century A.ii. (or eleventh century A.D.). 

3. IVie language of the Tahaqdi . — Even if the book bad 
been written in the ordinary language of its time, it 


^ He mentions the shaykh as his immediate rdwl on ff. 46 v., 115 v., 
124 V., 130, 147 V. Allusions to his conversations appear: (33 v.) 


1 ^ 




, etc. 


^ Cf. (2) ^ ^ ^ 

(99 V.) AM ^ A. 

V . See also f. 143 v. 

» (114 V.) :> (j It 
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would present indubitable interest to the students of 
Persian, because specimens of prose composition dating 
from that period are quite rare. But, in fact, it affords 
some exceptional material, reproducing many local 
dialectical peculiarities. Jami did not hesitate to identify 
them as the “ old dialect of Herat spoken in Ansari’s 
days An investigation of the question shows that this 
conjecture is quite correct, although Jami gives some details 
which seem to be leather misleading. As he says, the 
original text was so badly mutilated by the uninvited 
‘corrections’ (tahrlf) of ignorant copyists, that in his 
time it was quite incomprehensible to an average reader. 
This cannot be said of our copy, which contains but 
few obscure passages, although it must be at least 150 
years younger than, that used by Jami. It seems therefore 
as if there were two different versions, but a collation with 
tlie Nafahat dispels all doubts as to their identity. In 
spite of abbreviations and a rearrangement of the text their 
chief bulk agrees word for word if we take into account 
Jami’s modernization.^ Therefore it may be concluded 
that our copy reproduces the original much better than 
oven the versions found at Herat in the ninth century A.H.^ 
Jami’s theory as to the association of the peculiar forms 
of Ansari’s speech with the dialect of Herat is supported 
by the fact that they appear only in the quotations of the 
shaykh’s own words. The language of his disciple (the 

^ Sometimes he preserves quite obsolete or provincial words in the 
Nafahat, and a reference from Ansari’s book invariably proves that they 
are exactly the same there and in a similar context. They will be 
mentioned in the vocabulary of rare words later on, 

2 Jami’s words suggest that the Tabaqat were quite popular. It 
seems strange therefore that copies of them are so rare. It is possible to 
conjecture that they all were abandoned when Jami’s book received 
its great currency. Most probably therefore the original of our copy 
was brought to India before the Nafahat came into existence, and was 
preserved better than other MSS. of the same work because the Indian 
scribes did not extend their activity to a ‘ correction * of the text as well 
as to its reproduction. 
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compiler of the book) is quite plain, although, no 
doubt, old-fashioned. All the biographies of the saint, 
as well as many passages in the Tabaqat, agree in a state- 
ment that he was born in Quhandizand spent there almost 
the whole of his long life. It would be highly improbable, 
therefore, to seek for an explanation of his strange idioms 
anywhere except in Herat. 

Quite unexpectedly there is some other evidence in 
favour of this view. Very probably these deviations from 
the standard Persian were not confined to a small district 
of Hei'at with its immediate neighbourhood, but were 
common to the south-eastern corner of Khorasan in oreneral. 

O 

A unique manuscript of a Sufico-theological treatise, 
Unsu’t-Tdihin (E .20 or old 1000), is found in the same 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was composed 
probably at exactly the same period as the Tabaqat by an 
inhabitant of Jam (a close dependency of Herat), also a 
Sufic shaykh (although of quite different dye), Abu Nasr 
Ahmad Namiqi, usually called Ahmad-i-Jam (d. a.h. 536/ 
A.D. 1 141).^ The object in compiling his work was to prove 
his miraculous knowledge, inspired by some special divine 
act. There can be no doubt that he has done his best to 
couch it in as refined language as possible because his 
‘ rusticisms ’ not only could easily betray the real absence of 
a proper education, but could even be simply ridiculed bj'^ 
his enemies. Yet his book is full of provincialisms, and 
they, both in phonology and syntax, perfectly agree with 
those of Ansari. 

We will be committing a grave error if we think that this 
original dialect is adequately preserved in the Tabaqat. 
Besides the usual efforts of the copyists, and even probably 
the author himself, to give Ansari’s words and grammatical 
forms as ‘ correct ’ an orthography as possible, and thus to 

^ See about him and his books my article “ A biography of Ahmad-i- 
Jam” in JRA8. 1917, pp. 291-365. 
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destroy the original phonetic and other peculiarities, we 
can be almost certain that the shaykh himself did not 
use the dialect in its full integrity. 

The conditions in Persia as they are nowadays show 
that the Persian language can be classed into three principal 
fornjs. The standard literary Persian is used only in the 
writings of well-educated people and in its pure form is 
never spoken. On the contrary, the dialects, spoken 
by the primitive nomads and villagers in remote corners 
of the country, are committed to writing only in excep- 
tional occasions. All the transition forms from nearly 
pure standard Persian to almost unmixed dialect, used in 
speech as well as in writing, are usually called the 
‘ colloquial ’ or, in lower forms, ‘ vulgar’ language, which, 
naturally, approaches the literary fashions in the centres 
of civilization, large cities, and remains much akin to 
country-folk’s chatting in small towns, off the main roads, 
where the population scarcely differs from that of a village. 

Quite obviously there was a great difference between 
the language used by the highly learned, although some- 
what conserv^atively inclined, Ansari and the speech of the 
primitive inhabitants of remote corners in the same 
province of Herat. And we will be quite right if we 
assume that it was merely one of the local dialectized 
forms of the city -colloquial which was used by the shaykh 
and his disciples and of which some peculiarities came 
down to us in the Tabaqat. 

I may conclude this brief introductory note with a few 
words on a very important point of methodology. If the 
language which we are going to analyse presently was the 
colloquial, there can Ibe no doubt that it was still in the 
process of evolution. Therefore it is impossible to take 
all its deviations from the standard literary Persian as 
being uniformly ‘ archaisms ’ of it. The latter may have 
survived, but in a living speech we have more right to 
look for ‘ neologisms ’. Unfortunately very little is known 
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about Persian as it really is, and not as it must he in the 
opinion of the scholastic traditional grammarians. So it 
is very difficult to deal with the phenomena observed in 
the evolution of the colloquial, but we must collect all as far 
as available, and take as a starting-point in our discussions 
not the ‘ crystallized ’ rules of the standard language^ but 
the general principles which manifest themselves in the 
dialects or vulgar forms of speech and which can indicate 
the real direction in the process of development of the 
living Persian tongue. 

4. The nature of the peculiarities observed in the 
language of the Tabaqdt . — The real reason why Jami 
calls the language of this book the “old idiom of 
Herat ” can probably be explained as an attempt to 
attribute its uncommon peculiarities to a form of old 
speech no longer in use. In such case its definition as 
the language of Herat spoken in those days is quite logical 
because, as is known, Ansari, who was born in Herat, 
spent nearly the whole of his life in that city. So far there 
is no room for doubt that our version of the Tabaqat and 
that used by Jami are identical, and it is quite possible 
that the same is the condition of the linguistic side. 
Although obviously modernized, the language of our book 
is still so rich in various archaic and uncommon forms that 
it cannot be regarded as a translation from an earlier text. 
Jami's own words do not allow us to think that the 
oricrinal version was couched in a dialect as different from 
the literary language as is the case with some idioms still 
spoken in Persia. A book written in them would be quite 
incomprehensible to an average reader. He says himself 
that the Tabaqat were popular and that (in spite of a com- 
paratively short period of only about three hundred years 
which had elapsed since Ansari’s time) they were copied so 
often (obviously not only for the old-fashioned Heratis) 
that the text became badly corrupt on account of mistakes. 
It seems quite clear that these wretchedly ignorant scribes, 
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wliose unskilled attempts to modernize the text spoiled it so 
greatly, were quite sure that only the partial modification 
of the forms (tahrif as Jami calls it)^ was all that was 
required to make the language quite up to date. It is 
difficult to judge in how far his version was incorrect. 
Aiyiough he promises in his preface to omit these incompre- 
hensible passages, he omits other portions of the text 
as well, apparently on different grounds.® A collation 
of our book and the Nafahat suggests that the greatest 
part of what is not reproduced in the last-named 
treatise were numerous poetical quotations and the 
holy utterances in Arabic. Quite possibly, therefore, 
Jarai omitted them not only because he regarded them as 
superfluous, but also because they might have been very 
deteriorated at the hands of the less educated scribes, as 
is usually the case wit]j^ Arabic passages. 

Thus Jarni’s statement, although probably not very 
far from being true, is again only his own logical 
deduction, and we are left to ourselves to find if it is correct 
or not. The only possible way to attempt this is to under- 
take a detailed linguistic analysis of the text. But we 
must come beforehand to a definite agreement as to the 
point of view from which these peculiarities should be 
criticized. 

It is quite obvious that they cannot be treated only as 
archaic forms of literary Persian. The conjectures (like 
those of the late Prof. Baron V. Rosen)® about their being 
to a larore extent the traces of some local dialects seem to 

o 

^ To niy knowledge this term is used rather rarely and probably may 
have been introduced with a desire to say that the changes alluded to 
were not in wording, but in letters (^rf), i,e. orthography of separate 
words. 

2 He usually shortens some very long stories and An^arl’s own 
a proposj but occasionally the reason of omission is that Jami seems not 
to trust him entirely. 

* Cf. E. Browne, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge^ 1896, p. 19. 
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be nearer to the truth. After a thousand years of the 
work of a levelling process,^ in which a great part 
was taken by the influence of literary Persian as the 
language of religion, administration, cornmei'ce, and other 
forms of civilized life, and, on the other hand, after many 
foreign invasions, devastating wars, as well as peaceful 
migrations 2 and intercourse of the population of various 
provinces, we still see in Persia a great number of dialectical 
groups with their branches dissecting the country into 
numerous linguistically different districts. If such is the 
state of things nowadays, we can guess what a luxuriant 


^ Ib is difficult to believe that there were any important circumstances 
which could lead to the opposite state of things, i.e. integration in 
some dialectic groups. The Persian language is nob very flexible and 
prefers to borrow a word rather than to create a new equivalent for it. 
As everywhere, the more educated individuals try to use a standard 
form of speech, and this promotes the gradual disapi)earance of local 
peculiarities in the vocabulary, filling it with the words of the ‘ bazar ’ 
Persian, which, in its turn, brings ready sentences, etc., and destroys 
in this way the grammatical peculiarities as well. All phases of this 
process can be watched in various local idioms of Persia. Ib is 
remarkable that while all these transition forms of the colloquial Persian 
meet no resistance on the part of the dialects and even quite different 
Iranian tongues, as Kurdish, Baluchi, and even Pashtoo, they find a very 
serious enemy in Turkish. Wherever a Persian- and a Turkish-speaking 
population lives close by, the former becomes first bilingual and then 
forgets its original tongue. Besides many provinces where this process 
is now completed as in Turkistan, Azarbayjan, etc., it can be seen still 
at work in many places of Persia proper, as along the Turkoman borders, 
in the Nishapur Valley, in Pars, and especially in the districts of 
Sultanabad and Hamadan, where often the villagers, who in their 
appearance, type of face, cranial index, etc., are pure Iranians, speak 
only Turkish. 

* Such are periodical pilgrimages, performed by villagers to the 
various sacred places, usually combined with large bazars where the 
result of the harvest, etc. , may be realized and the goods required by the 
peasants purchased. Moreover, there is an old and quite common type 
of migrations of whole villages, sometimes to very remote localities, 
in connexion with the exhaustion of the water supply needed for 
irrigation of the fields. The owners of newly constructed underground 
canals invite villagers, in similar circumstances, to change their places 
of habitation, and this is why one meets Isfahanis near Kermanshah or 
Anarakis near Sabzawar or Meshed. 
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variety of dialects the country possessed in those early 
days.^ 

The fact of the existence of a literary language which 
in the Muhammadan period made its appearance almost 
as completely as Athena from the head of Zeus, and remains 
prattically unaltered till the present day, is very striking 
in such conditions,^ Still more peculiar is the other fact 


^ Indications of the early differences in the local forms of speech 
are by no means rare in the Persian literature, although very scattered. 
Unfortunately the authors of farhaiKjs mention the locality in which a 
particular word is used only on exceptional occasions, and all their 
endeavours are usually directed to accumulate these words to reconstruct 
the ‘real old’ Persian. Such is the case, e.g. , with Asadi [Lughati- 
Furs, ed. P. Horn, 1897, preface, pp. 13^14), who rarely localizes his 
idioms, although many of them seem to be provincial. Even nowadays 
it is possible to trace some of them to a definite locality, as in the case of 


^ (f. 24) ‘ good (f. 38) ‘cat’, used in Bukhara; 


(f. 70 r.) ‘ butter’, ^ (f. 14 r.) ‘squint-eyed’, ^ l>» {chapulusi or 
chapttluski) (f. 27 r. ) ‘fraud’, dl, (f. 39 r. ) frog , . 28 r.), 


now kalpusd, lizard, etc,, are common to Khorasan, especially its southern 
part. Sometimes even neighbouring districts possessed their peculiar 
expressions, and an interesting instance from Ansari’s time may be 
mentioned here. His younger contemporar\% Ahmad-i-Jam (died in 


A.H. 536), writes in his book ^ (of which the apparently 

unique manuscript is preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, E 20), on f. 122 v. : 




i ^ 

(a sort of liana) AiU 


the district of Herat ?) 


* W. Geiger (Grundriss d, Iranischen Philologie, v. i, part ii, 
pp. 412-14) has no doubt as to this traditional language being the 
form cultivated at the courts of the Persian rulers. He believes that 
it was originally one of the local dialects of Ears, whence the greatest 
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of the existence of a more or less uniform spoken Persian, 
which was in use in the cities, from Baghdad to the remote 
corners of Soghd, being just as nowadays the language of 
the bazars all over the country. Therefore it seems quite 
possible to think that, as far as only the Persian-speaking 
population was concerned, even at those early daysc its 
language could be divided into three classes : 

(1) Standard literary Persian, a purely artificial 
language, never spoJcen in its perfect form even by the 
most educated, who always more or less depend on some 
local form of speech. Besides the mode of spelling even in 
the almost pure literary form of language, there are always 
occasional provincial colloquialisms, involuntarily intro- 
duced, which make it possible to ascertain unmistakably 
from what part of Persia the speaker comes. In its really 
standard form it is only the written language of the artistic 
literary productions, such as ‘ good ’ poetry, bombastic 
ornate prose of all kinds, high-flown epistolary style, etc. 
A long study of the best specimens of the classic literature, 
Arabic, etc., is required to use this language correctly. 

dynasties of Persia in the pre-Muhammadan period had come. The 
opinions of such a scholar as W. Geiger are too high authority to be 
criticized rashly. Therefore here I would like to allow myself to add a 
remark only because it is based on materials which were not available 
at the time when he wrote his invaluable book. The usual belief 
that standard Persian is spoken in its purest form in Pars is 
probably a product of the native imagination. In fact, not only in 
the villages the various dialects (quite incomprehensible to anyone 
who knows only standard Persian, as may be seen from the specimens 
collected by O. Mann in his Die Tajik- M^indarten der Provinz Pars, 
1909) are very far from this condition, but even the colloquial form used 
in the cities by more educated people differs from the literary language 
by far more than in other parts of Persia. From my personal observations 
I believe that really the ‘ nearest ’ form to the standard language must 
be sought for in the other corner of Iran, especially in the provinces 
with the old Persian peasant population, i.e. the districts south from 
Herat, such as Gunabad, Jam, Qain, Birjand, Sunnikhana, Farah, and 
probably Herat itself. It is quite remarkable that the oldest specimens 
of the Persian literature of the Muhammadan period all come from 
Khorasan, but Fars, where many books appear in Arabic, begins to 
contribute to the Persian literary treasure only in quite a late period. 
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(2) Ths dialects, as against the literary Persian. These 
are the mother-tongues of the uneducated peasantry 
and nomads. They are generally considered a.s absolutely 
incapable of being reduced to writing, and on the excep- 
tional occasions in that simple life, when the necessity of 
writing a letter arises, a form (very corrupt indeed) of the 
literary Persian is used. Moreover, a striking fact may 
be observed in this connexion that even the most primitive 
individuals, who speak only their dialect, in their poetry 
(and even in such intimate forms of it as lullabies, etc.) try 
their best (usually in vain) to use as pure a form of the 
literary Persian as possible.^ 

(3) Colloquial Persian, the language of the educated 
classes and the bazars, very varied in its forms, from 
almost pure standard Persian to an almost unmixed local 
dialect. It appears as a medium in all the departments 
of the civilized life of the country, and also po3.sesses 
a quite extensive literatui-e. Apart from its purely 
accidental use in letters of the uneducated, etc., it appeal’s 
instead of the intended standard Persian in the numerous 
literary productions, mostly by anonymous and less edu- 
cated authors. There are numerous (usually small) 
pamphlets dealing with religious matters, orthodox as well 
as sectarian, religious legends about the Prophet and the 
holy martyrs, many versions of fairy tales, prescriptions 
of popular medicine, interpretations of di'eams and omens. 


^ The attempts to write in a dialect seriously are very rare and only 
exceptional cases, such as of the Marzuban nama, the Hurufi literature, 
the poetry of Amir Pazewarl, etc., can be recorded in the Caspian 
provinces (which in many respects are quite different from the remainder 
of Persia). In other parts of the country writing in a dialectical form of 
language is calculated exclusively as one of the means to produce a 
comical effect (just as it is common in all the languages to use for this 
purpose the rustic or foreign mode of spelling). But as the Oriental 
ideas about joking are somewhat peculiar, literature of this kind 
is invariably of extremely obscene character. Such is the poetry 
of Bu’shaq, Yaghma, Fayyad and Na’ir of Sabzawar, Mulla §abtihi of 
Birjand, etc. 
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magic prayers and incantations, etc.^ The writings of this 
kind are almost invariably anonymous and, naturally, 
unique. They find a way into European libraries only 
rarely, and their unattractive appearance, extraordinary 
orthography, and the bad handwriting of men who 
take their ‘ qalarn ’ only on exceptional occasions, secures 
for them the reputation of ‘ worthless ’ copies. This is, 
indeed, not a proper state of things. The ‘ vulgar ’ or 
popular literature, as it may be called, must be studied 
apart from the standard writings. There can be no doubt 
that it well deserves collectinofand careful examination on 
account of the material it yields for the research into the 
history of the colloquial language, the popular forms of 
religious thought, folklore, etc., of the masses of population. 
A proper study of it may reveal much more indeed than 
the numerous diwans of the poets, which absorb always 
the chief attention of the librarians and which, it must 
be confessed, hardly deserve so much interest.^ 

It is quite noteworthy that even the earlier poetry 
contains so few of the various ‘ archaisms while we find 
them in a great number as soon as we turn towards what 
may be called ‘ scientific’ or ‘ inartistic’ prose, the books 


' It is often surprising to find a very considerable number of local 
“men of letters ” practically in every small Persian city. Very few, 
almost none of them, become known outside a very limited circle of their 
friends, and their books never survive them very long. Leaking 
roofs, playing children who tear the book to pieces, use of paper 
instead of glass in the windows in cold weather, etc., rarely spare these 
treatises for a very long time. 

^ It is extremely difficult indeed to draw a proper demarcation line 
between the ‘ standard ^ and the ‘ popular ’ literature because there are 
many transition forms. Only examination of every individual case can 
suggest to what class the book belongs. 

* The great poem of Firdawsi occupies an isolated position. It 
seems quite possible that the unsuccessful presentation to Mahmud can 
be explained chiefly by the unpolished and even ‘ vulgar ’ language in 
which it was composed. Even nowadays for the greatest majority of 
the Persians it is not a poem but a versified history^ couched in a very 
coarse and unskilled language which possesses ‘ no beauty 
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of tafsir, lives of saints, medicine, etc. The explana- 
tion of this can only be that they were written in the 
more or less colloquial form of Persian. It seems quite 
probable that the authors, learned divines, who dedicated 
their entire scholarly zeal to the study of Arabic, which 
the;^ often knew so thoroughly, cared little about the 
elegant higli standard Persian in which, in their times, 
only panegyric poetry and, generally speaking, secular 
literature existed. Therefore, whenever they undertook, 
for various reasons, the composition of a book in Persian, 
they, quite naturally, were compelled to write in a somewhat 
‘ vulgar’ form of the language and, it may be, occasionally 
did so deliberately.^ 

The case of Ansari is apparently the same. The 
most important circumstance is that in the Tabaqat its 
actual author uses quite ‘polished’ Persian. The dialectical 
‘ flavour ’ appears in the language as soon as the shaykh 
himself begins to speak. The question why the author 
did not ‘ correct ’ these uncommon forms and give the 
style a more ‘ dignified ’ appearance may probably be 
explained in various ways. It may be due not only to the 
desire to preserve intact the words of the great preceptor, 
but also to an implicit admission that these forms, if left 
as they were, would not be offensive to anybody’s taste as 
vulgarisms. The quotations from Ansari’s own Munajat 
seem to suggest that they were composed in a somewhat 


^ The question of the lawfulness of using Persian for compositions 
on religious matters, which was put to the Imams of Khorasan, as told in 
the preface to the Tafsir of Tabari translated into Persian in the fourth 
century a.h. (fif. 3-5 v. of the copy belonging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Aa 19, which is about two hundred years older than that in the 
British Museum, but very defective), suggests that there was still a 
strong prejudice against the beginnings of the Persian secular literature. 
The reason for this was probably not its contents (because the same holy 
divines admired very much the old Arabic poetry which was by no 
means very religious), but possibly the fact that the memory of its 
connexion with the pagan tradition was still too fresh. 
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similar form of language, ^ and it is quite likely that the 
shaykh used it for writing as well. From what we know 
about his character, which was simple and straightforward, 
averse from all sorts of conventionalities, it seems quite 
possible that he made use of this language deliberately. 
There is another case in the history of Persian literature 
which very closely resembles that of Ansan. About five 
centuries later there was another shaykh who could with 
equal right claim the title of the ‘^champion of the true 
tradition and the defender against heresy the founder of 
Afghan literature, Akhiind Darwiza Ningrahari.^ His 
books are little known in Europe, but they well deserve 
careful study, if for no other reason than that their author 
possessed a deeply original and characteristic individuality 
(a case so rare in Eastern life) which induced him to reject 
the prejudices against writing in Pashtoo. As this 
Peshawari saint found it possible to use this ^ rustic and 
unliterary’ language of the savage Afghan tribes for 
his spiritual instructions at the time when Persian 

^ The manuscripts of his Munajat are extremely numerous, but, at 
the same time, they differ much one from the other and every copy 
seems to be individual. I never saw any manuscript of this book older 
than 300 years and the language appears to be invariably quite modern. 
Perhaps the Tabaqat will help to recover the original version and to 
reconstruct its language. An interesting question arises in connexion 
with these pious invocations. Versified ‘prayers’ almost of the same 
quite common (in the poems of ‘Attar they occupy 
hundreds of pages), but in prose, as far as I know, they were not 
composed by anybody except Ansari. A striking likeness exists between 
them and the Manichean Mahrnamag, in Pehlevi, published by 
F. W. K. Muller {“ Ein Doppelblatt aus einem Manichaischen Hymnen- 
buch , A-bhund/l, d, h, Pvtussischtix jik, cZ. JViss,^ 1912). There is so 
little originality in the forms of Persian literature that a suspicion 
arises as to the possible connexion which might exist between both. Is 
it a simply accidental resemblance or a case of literary atavism, or 
direct and intentional imitation of a similar form in the old literature? 

* He flourished in the early part of Akbar’s reign. About his 
biography and works see the pamphlet of Dr. Leyden in the Asiatic 
Researches^ v. x, pp. 363-428, also in C, Rieu’s Persian Catalogue^ p. 28, 
and that of H. Ethe (of the library of the India Office), Nos. 2632-8! 
Almost all his treatises have been lithographed at Peshawar and Lahore. 
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literature had already reached the culminating point in 
its development, and when on the plains of India the 
‘great’ poets like Faydi were busy with their ‘jewels’ of 
Indo- Persian poetry, still easier was it for a sound-minded 
and sincere divine such as Ansari to try to write in the 
sam^ way as he was accustomed to speak. 

All that has been said above will, I hope, justify an 
admission that the peculiarities of the language of the 
Tabaqat belong entirely to the colloquial form of Persian 
as spoken at Herat (and possibly all over South- 
Eastern Khorasan) in the middle of the fifth century A,H., 
i.e. a little later than the time of the great Firdawsi. No 
doubt, even if a modernizing of the text is taken into 
account, it was not a vulgar form of the colloquial, but 
probably what may be styled as the speech of the ‘ better 
classes of society ’. 

If so, we have no right to confine the analysis of these 
uncommon forms to a collation with the literary language. 
If we want to trace their real nature we are obliged to 
compare them also with analogous formations in the 
colloquial and the dialects by which they might be 
influenced. Although very little has been done so far for 
the elucidation of the history of the Persian dialects or 
even for an inquiry into their present state, it is necessaiy 
to make use even of this small opportunity which is offered 
by the scarce materials now available. From this point 
of view many archaisms would rather deserve the title of 
‘ modernisms ’, i.e. early forms of the same processes 
which are still at work in Persian speech. And the 
existence of similar cases renders still more evident the 
antiquity of other really' archaic linguistic usages which 
have disappeared since Ansari’s time, in spite of the unique 
slowness in the progress of the development and ‘ exchange ’ 
shown by both the literary as well as the colloquial 
Persian. 


JRAS. .TANUARY 1923. 


2 
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5. Detailed Analysis of the Peculiarities of the Language 
A. Notes on Phonology 

As compared to the rich material offered by the 
peculiarities of its morphology, vocabulaiy, etc., the 
present copy preserves very few traces of the original 
phonetic divergencies from the standard Persian. Jhis 
may be attributed partly to the efforts of the ‘ educated ’ 
actual author of the Tabaqat, and, perhaps in a still 
greater degree, to the activity of the more modern 
copyists who tried to bring the book more up to date. 

(1) Vowels, (a) Some indications suggest that the 
process, so prominent in the colloquial and the dialects of 
to-day, viz. the variation of what is usually known as 
the prosodic value of the vowels, was at work even at that 
time.^ The examples given here may be, however, simply 
mistakes in writing, but we have a certain claim to 
attribute to them a higher value, because ‘ mistakes ’ of 
the same nature are prominent in the manuscripts written 

in Khorasan, old as well as new. Such are and 

(34 V., 130, 136, 137 v., etc.), while etc., 

are as usual; for ^ jljl (134v.); for 

(129 v.) ; for (39 v.) ; for (89 v.),^ etc., 

^ The questions of the real position of these prosodic theories and the 
traditional orthography based on them require a careful revision as soon 
as they are intended to be applied to colloquial and dialectical 
Persian. The variations of this kind are some of the most common 
phonetic rules in all the living Iranian tongues ; cf. W. Geiger, “ Die 
Centr. Dialect.’’ (Grundr. d. I. Ph,, v. i, part ii), p. 384, and 
D. Lorimer’s addenda (“Notes on the Gabri Dialect,” 1916), 

pp. 428-30. The same is very common all over Khorasan and in Fare 
(see O. Mann, Die Tajik Muiidarteny 1909, p, 8), and even in Kurdish and 
Pashtoo ; cf. W. Geiger (ibid.), Die Sprache d. Afghanen^ p. 208, and 
A. Socin (ibid.), D. Sprache d. Kurdeii, pp. 265-6. 

* Common in Khorasan. si or su. 
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as well as often instead of — in the 1st person plural 
of verbs,asin ^ (ji U 

3 (45),^ etc, Perliaps of the same nature are 

the numerous cases of confusion of 4> and ^ with L and 

• • 

U.2 All these changes can be easily explained from the 

physiological structure of the Persian sounds, and the 
examples given here suggest that some 900 years ago 
these phonetic principles wei’e apparently the same. 

(6) Obviously the same process governs the use of the 
prosthetic vowel. There are many examples which 
although uncommon in standard Persian, are often heard 

in the colloquial. Such are (33), 

(58, etc.), (64), (34 V., etc.).® 

(2) Liqicida, All that can be observ’^ed in connexion 
with this group is the ease with which they undergo 

transposition : jll5^appears here almost invariably as 

ji (66 V., 80, etc.), and even A>1 for The 


usual becomes (106 v.), etc.^ 

(3) Dentals. Probably for purely orthographic reasons 

^ In Khorasan both the Ist person sing, and plur. are spelt as -iim^ and 
this explains why mistakes as above are very common in the MSS. 
copied there. 

* For examples see the section on the negative particles and indeclina- 
bilia. 

* The colloquial seems to be fond of changing these forms without 

any apparent reason, and ishkasit), iatan^ iahtew U8htur\ uat&ra^ 

etc., are heard as frequently as ahikaat, etc. 

^ These changes are also common in the vulgar language. 
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the dental spirant i disappeared entirely. Even in quite 

common words as jij « <. jijx etc., the 

♦ 

diacritical dot is often missing. Only in a few cases does i 
appear in a position which suggests an obvious mistake, 

such as (33, for jlA»iu.O) and 

(23). It seems quite likely, however, that in the original 

copy the ^ was freely used, because in several instances 
where the scribe might take it for J he preserved it 
intact, as in (for ?) and (for jlit*?), 

both apparently from The dental of the old 

paB appears here quite commonly, as ^ and forms like 

are very frequent. The traces of sandhi 

of dentals are also common in jm for 6 

for j cIlrA— 6 etc. Various examples can 

suggest that in An sari’s time the final ^ in the -and of 
the 3rd person plural of the verbs was omitted as 

frequently in the colloquial as nowadays for 

,*j , etc.). 


^ It is extremely difficult to form an opinion, based on a study of the 
old MSS., as to whether there was any difference in pronunciation in the 
cases of dotted and undotted ddL Very few MSS. of those which 
I had a chance to examine followed this system quite thoroughly. 
Much more common are the cases in which copies of the same age and 
probably coming from the same province observe this rule with greatest 
carelessness. In an old Tafsir (No. Aa 7 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
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(4) Labials. The process, common to all the Iranian 
languagfs from Kurdish in the extreme west to 
Soghdian in the remote corner of the east,^ i.e. the 
gradual ‘melting’ of all sounds of this group into an 
indifferent interlabial spirant w, is well represented here.® 
The.examples are very numerous : (a) In the beginning 

of a syllable : for (common), for L (54 v., 

55, etc., often); i etc. The same in the 

middle of words, i ^ etc.® (6) 

Intervocal : j-X* (common, although never for 


the copy of which was apparently made by a professional high-class scribe 

(as his surname shows) in the beginning of the seventh 

•• 

century a.h. in Khorasan, very often such words as 

can be found, while on the contrary almost invariably there are 

* As, e.g., in tampdr (82, i), tamhdr (81, lo), and iamfdr (3, 4), or 
chlmlt and ehlwU (common), etc. ; see F. W. K. Muller, “ Soghdische 
Texte,’’ i, Ahhandl, d, k, Pre^mischen Ak, d, 1912. 

^ This process can be traced as continually developing since the 
earliest period of the history of the Iranian languages. In the Avesta it 
gains ground from the pre-Iranian (cf. C. Bartholomae, “Awesta- 
sprache,’* in (r. d, /. PA., i, pt. i, pp. 163, 165) and further in Pehlevi 
(cf. C. Salemann, ‘‘ Mittelpersisch,” ibid., p. 259). In modern Persian it 
is prominent even in the standard language (cf. P. Horn, “ Neupersische 
Schriftsprache,’' ibid., pt, ii, p. 48). About this process in the dialects 
see W. Geiger, ibid., p. 298 (Pamir group), p. 351 (Caspian gr.), p. 386 
(Central gr., also D. Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 434-5), 0. Mann, op. cit,, 
pp. 12-13 (dialects of Fars), and A. Socin, op. cit., pp. 261, 263 (in 
Kurdish). 

^ This is as common in the colloquial of to-day as in old MSS, 
Cf. ‘Attar’s Tadhkira, ed. R. Nicholson, v. ii, introduction, p. 6. 
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The forms 6 (3^’ ^^owever, are also used)/ 
0*Aj jU« {sic, 73, apparently for , he. 

etc. The original intervocal J must •pro- 

If 

bably have disappeared entirely, as inX-w(103 v.) for 
(c) Ait the end of a syllable : (78, 129 V., etc.), 

J)! j (68) for etc. 

It seems, however, that for some uncertain reasons, or 
perhaps as a local or archaic peculiarity, this decayed labial 
assumed a form not of an interlabial, but of labio-dental 

spirant v, which was often reproduced as c-i. The 
examples of this are by no means scarce ; (jijl® ^ ^ 
jijlf 3 (jljb)(128),wb_^ jr(l)li (107), 

(123, for etc. Moreover, there are some 


^ This example (as well as further awgandan) resembles Pehlevi 
forms ydvetaii, avgandan. These old-fashioned forms are not the only ones 


given here (on f. 143 




appears for 



But it is 


rather difficult to believe that ydv^an became first yahldan and then 
came to its previous form. We are compelled to think that either 
there is some confusion about the early phonetical equivalents of 


♦ 

f 3 6 ^ 4 and J or that there were (as alluded to later on) two 

♦ V 

distinct currents of the same process in the development of labials, one 
of which preferred the labio-dental group while the other transformed 
all Aniindn nf thia nlassA into the interlahial w. 
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instances of the preservation of .the original tenuis, as in 


X-ww (common), A»\^ (145 v.), etc.' ' 

(5) Enclitica. The present copy shows a quite unusual 
development of the joined writing of , the enplitica, 
Although this is very common in MSS. from Khorasan 
(probably a reflection of the local mode of pronuncia- 
tion), hei’e it reaches rare limits. There are usually 





(73 V., etc.) 6 (75 V., etc.),2 (J^ etc. 

r' and usually appear as in poetry in 

the forms of ji and I did not notice 

written as ^ in the combinations with jl, etc., but 
there are several cases of dl*l (130, 140, etc.) for 

rjk. 


^ This depends probably on the physiological influence of the spirant 
s, which facilitates a tenuis after itself. Although in the Eastern 
(Khorasani) Kurdish dialect it often appears as aiwly the Persians and 
especially Herat! Parsiwans spell it ispld, ispand, etc. 


* While this way of writing is common in the present copy, I 


did not notice the same with reference to ^^although the latter ia very 


common in the old MSS. Cf. E. Browne, “ Description of an old 
Persian Taf sir,” /i? A 1894, p. 433; also R. Nicholson, op. cit., v. ii, 
introd., p. 7, etc. In the old copy of the translation of TafsIr-i-Tabarl 


(mentioned above, No. Aa 19 in the library of A. S.B.) 


ri 


is written 


together with the following word nearly always, while very rarely. 
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B. Noun 

(1) Notes on derivation. I.Stvjffixes. (a) -tt/c, suffix of the 
diminutives, is used here as freely as in the colloquial, e.g. 

i Jt] etc., even with a compound, 

word (132) cfAslLj Very interesting 

is a case of the use of -akalc in (41 v.) 

L, etc.2 P. Horn (op. cit., p. 175) calls it, in a similar 

example, a double diminutive suffix. This may be so, but the 
cases of marddkci, zandkd, etc. (of which a non-apocopated 
form is supposed to be marddkdk and zandkdk), do not 
convey much of diminutive sense. Would it not be better 
to explain the second -dk as analogous to the similar suffix 
in Kurdish, a sort of indefinite article (which is here 
emphasized by -i) ? ® 

(6) -agi forms here not only the usual abstract nouns 
(cf. P, Horn, op. cit., p. 180), but, as often in the colloquial. 


' The frequency of its use may be attributed perhaps to Ansari’s 
individual taste as well. I cannot remember to have ever heard in 


the colloquial similar cases as above (diminutive of jL is usually 
and is used only in sdrdk kdshiddn in the sense pf ‘ to 


spy, to watch stealingly ’ in Fars). As far as I could notice, this suffix 
nowadays is never applied to abstract names in the colloquial, and 
although it is very commonly used (frequently in its shortened form -a, 
cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 174), the suffix -chd is preferred with names of 
inanimate objects. 

* Jam! (Nafahat, p. 82) reproduces the sentence literally, showing that 
in his opinion the form was not obsolete. 

® I often heard this suffix in its full form in the remote corners of the 
Southern Khorasan, such as the villages Riqdty Kuhegu^ Rich, etc. 
(district of Khuap), especially in fairy tales ; marddkdki hud ... or 
ruzdkdki, etc. 
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the adjectives. Such are (4, adjective), 

(145 V.), ^ J>^^\ (118, for (S etc. 

(c) -cha, usually diminutive (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 177), 

is used here often with the proper names, as in 

JLa>-> (134 V.), j\9- (131 V., for ?), 


AasLi>j> 4 .^^ (131 V., for Aa^ ?), etc. 

(d) -u (if it is not simply a mistake of the copyist) 

appears here only once (102) 3 in the sense of a 

diminutive (or vocative ?) suffix.^ 

(e) Aj^ — . As a contribution to the question of this 
suffix the following passage may be quoted (107 v.) : 

if) ^ distributive suffix appears here in a quite 


^ Cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 184. At present it seems to be more common 
in the eastern half of Persia and apparently can be traced to three* 
different forms : (1) in the cases of its use with the vocative probably 
as a local variation of the vocative -d used in standard Persian (in 
Isfahan 4 is in use), especially common with the names of women, e.g., 
Gawharu, Saltanii, etc. ; (2) as an apocopated form of the diminutive 
suffix e.g., khurdii^ kuchulU, etc. ; (3) maybe the remnant of the 
old suffix -w (the same as in bdnUy etc.). 

2 This suffix, even if it is of purely Persian origin, is absolutely 
forgotten now, and, as an interesting example, it may be mentioned that 

the word name of the hero of a popular fairy tale) is 

•• •* 

invariably spelt Shirwiyd, 
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colloquial use in (117) ^ 

P. Horn, op. cit., p. 116. At present it is used only in 
Bukhara in similar sense, in Persia yakkd is preferred). 

(g) -i, in its adjectival sense, is used several times with 
a compound of which the last member is a pronoun (80* v.) : 



11 4.^1 


(here 


4« 

S' • ^ i ♦ 6" ♦ 

^ obviously for Also (53 v.) ^ j> 


cJVi.2 


(/i) ~%n and -%na are used quite freely : (51 ) ijv 

j, etc. (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., pp. 180-1). Somewhat 

uncommon is (43) Ah 

(i) A ca.se of somewhat peculiar use of the suffix jlj — 


(78 V.), where it can be translated by ‘as if’: (SH 

4> jlj O jS- O ^ (apparently for see later, C, 6), 

“and he is as if drowning in sweat” (cf. Horn, op. 
cit., p. 191). 

(_;) The old suffix -Clwand (cf. C. Salemann, “ Mittel- 

* Jami (Naf., 161) reproduces the sentence intact, perhaps because 
this form did not seem to him obsolete. 

* Cf. Nafahat, 243 ; the difference is only that ^ is used instead 
of 
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persisch,” G.I.Ph., i, i, 280, and P. Horn, op. cit., p. 187) 


appears here only in the word (128).i 

[k) Probably a purely dialectic suffix -ast forming 

oncynatopoeia appears in (121) — jijl ^ 

— in the sense of ‘ crackling So far as 


I could find, formations of similar type are common at 
present only* in the Southern Khorasan (districts of 
Birjand, Qain, Sunni-khana), as tdrdkast (as above), 
shdldpast “ the sound of slapping ”, ghurrast “ the sound 
of rapidly burning fire” {=glmr-ghur), etc. I cannot 
remember having seen it in the literary language.* 

(1) A strange suffix (?) -dinar appears in two words 

jULli' (84) for (as in Nafaliat, 156) and 

(96 V., 123, 124) for (Nafahat, 305, etc.), 


^ This particular word, as well as generally the suffix -dwaiid, is quite 


forgotten (khishu v w khisli ^ used 

instead). Perhaps it will be not quite useless to recall that the suffix for 

the names of the various step-relatives, I — , mentioned by E. Browne 
in his description of the old Tafsir {JRA8, 1894, p. 487), is still 


common in 


in Southern Kliorasan in mardndar^ khdrdndar ( jA> i jiU 
i j^), etc. 


2 Jami reproduces this word as if it were quite all right (Nafaliat, 
281). 

® Sometimes these formations are used in the same way of repetition, 
just as the monosyllabic onomatopoeia : ahdl&past-ahdl&paat^ ghur* 
ghurrastf etc. 
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the last apparently from guahnd (133 v.), still used 

all over Persia but considered rather vulgar.^ 

(m) The suffixes of the verbal nouns will be treated 
in the section dealing with verbs. 

II. Composition. Nothing special can be noted in 
connexion with compound nouns. An extremely rare 
case of the use of a purely verbal fox*m in the sense of a 

substantive can be registered (98 v.) y Alt 

“became powerless in thy ties” (in the *Nafahat this 

passage is omitted). This ji is undoubtedly the 
negative form of the imperative and I can i*emember only 

one other case, i.e. ^1.^^ in Asraru’i-tawhid fl 

maqdvidt Shaykh Abi-Sa‘id.^ Compounds such as 

are very common, but cases where only the 

verb with this prohibitive particle is used as a substantive 
can be regarded as real archaisms. 

(2) Flexion, (a) The suffixes of plural ji \ — and — 

are used indifferently, as in the contemporary colloquial, 
and the latter is the more common.® No single case of 


^ Perhaps this has something to do with mar, ‘ snake/ to which the 
pains of hunger or thirst may be attributed ? In such case the first -d-* 
may be similar to that often used in the copulative compounds, cf. 
P. Horn, op. cit., p. 196, as in sardsar, hardhar, etc. I remember once 
having heard the v/ or A guahnamar in Khorasan, but did not pay attention 
to it because I regarded it as an invention of the man who was talking. 

^ Ed. by V. Zhukovski, 1899. Unfortunately I cannot cite the page 
because I have not this book at hand. 


* The usual theory, based on the native grammars, that ^ | — is to be 

added to the names of the animate beings and — to those of the 

inanimate ones, is rarely correct, in any case as far as the colloquial is 
concerned. One hears invariably marda, zana, aapa, dukhtara, etc. 
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Oi — with a Persian word was noted. The form 
(cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 105) after a consonant is rare*, only 

one case registered here (139 v.) Another 

irregular form is (29) (for ?), but it may 


be explained as derived from the somewhat vulgar^ 

Occasionally with nouns, but more commonly with the 
pronouns, tlie suffix o£ the plural does not appear at all, 
and the verb does not agree in number with its subject, 

as in (87 v.) AjAjI ^ 

-5^ J*i,etc. 

(6) Nothing special can be noted about the Idafa except 
that in several cases it is expressed in the text by : 

(115 V.) JU ^ or (71) iS^.> etc. 

(c) The oblique case is rarely formed here with \j — ^ 

or alone (it might disappear as a result of the activity 
of the later scribes). Only a few examples can be collected : 

(76 V.) (90) ^ 

(108) I j-OflU I oX 


<a = lA, because the h is imperceptible in the pronunciation). On the 

<3ontrary, dastu^ chiir&ghU, b&zarH^ etc., are freely used {4 = -an). 

^ Needless to say that in the colloquial and the dialects this form is 
absolutely extinct. 
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(d) On the contrary, there are very frequent 

cases, of omission of 1 j where it might be expected, 
especially with the accusative,^ as in (60) 

(62 V.) (116) JULs^, 

(117 V.) ij) ^ ye, ( 115 ) dULs,, 

etc. The same with the dative: (27) ^ A 

(72) aX \y^>y.y c^3> a> 

(96) y ^ C-*— *> I etc.^ 

(e) Uncommon use of Ij : (1) with the nominative : 

(28 V.) C^i a!^\ Jj, 

(32 V.) ^ J (S^,^ etc. ; (2) with a 


preposition : (80,127 v.) I jl, (121 v.) 

^ It is a well-known fact that in the colloquial very often a special 
suffix a, a, 6, u is used for the accusative i aspU 6iar, etc. The particle 

\ j {which becomes m, m, ri in various districts) is frequently 

omitted even if there is stress on the accusative and if it is quite 
definite, as in I htdey ‘ give (me) this etc. 


^ lu K.horasan the construction with 6ttV, wixT { J ) is invariably 

preferred for the dative and only in one case it is similar to that used by 
An^ari, i.e. in the case of waTi, as frequently: hedey mdn, hugu man, 
etc. The possessive still preserves m, but the direct construction with 
daahtdn is more common. 

* Cf. Horn, op. cit., 110, andR. Nicholson, Tadhkira^ introduction. 9. 
The verb daahtdn not rarely receives this intransitive sense (as in 
Samnani, cf. Geiger, op. cit., 367). ‘ There are similar expressions in 
the colloquial, as inja chi dardd ‘ what is here \ 
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(122 V.) O-*" etc. ; (3) in the sense of 

a locative (or simply a strange use of the possessive ?): 

(78) i jol ©ij 

(/) Several cases of the indefinite locative, as in the 
colloquial, can be noted, where the preposition is omitted, 

as in (116) ^ A)U., etc.^ 

(3) 2'he comparative degree. The suflBx of the com- 
parative degree -tar is occasionally added here to 
substantives with a preposition (which suggests that these 
groups are regarded as adjectival compounds) : (119 v.) 

In 

several cases it is added to the present participles 
jf d*A,* j i jf \XJ^, etc. Sometimes it is combined with 
the diminutive suffix -ah as in (1 29 v.) _j etc.® The 

old A.4 4 jST A>® are used without -tar in the comparative 

degree, but in the positive they accept the siiffix -In, 

« • ** 

4 etc* (Only few cases of used as 

substantive (126 v.) can be noted.) Probably local are 
cases of the use of instead of ji as in (27) y 

(j^) 

^ In the present colloquial the preposition is usually omitted when 
motion toxoarda something is expressed: murum ahdr j^)f 

huroivJchana 3y)» etc. 

The colloquial uses this form frequently, but the final -k is not 
pronounced, as in hiahtdrd^ durtdrd, etc. 

2 Not used nowadays without the suffix tax\ 
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(4) Numerals. The word first is invariably rendered 

with Ji' does not appear at all), but second 

and third, except in a few cases, have an old form 

J*o i and 

*« •« 

(5) Pronouns, (a) Personal pronouns are often used 
here instead of the demonstrative, accompanied by the 

relative, e.g. (24 v.) (57, etc,, common) 

(71) jij, etc. Sometimes ji 

stands for plural : (59 v.) >X) iS^I, (145) 

etc. The peculiarities of the oblique case of 
the personal pronouns are mentioned above (para. 2 of 

this section). One case of (18 v.) is probably a 

mistake for 1 j^. 

(b) The demonstrative pronouns jl and are 

often used in the plural, with the suffix 

(c) The interrogative and relative pronouns and 

Asw never appear in this copy in the plural and only rarely 
receive Ij (usually but there are cases in which 

I ^ is found as well: (131) \ (132) 

•AjJ a i (135 v.) ^ ^y etc.). A striking 

' Still in common use amongst the Heratis and in the south-eastern 
part of Khorasan. 
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examt 


iple of the relative ^ used with a preposition (this 
cannot be a mistake) is found on f. 92 v. J* 

(d) The I'eflexive pronoun is as usual, only in a few 
cases it seems to appear pleonastically, as in (70 v.) 

^ stc., or in a somewhat 
peculiar way, still quite common in the colloquial : (4 v.) 

A) i j> A-«. 4>jl “if not, they would be four altogether ” 

(he himself and three others)." 

(6) Pronominal stvffi,xes. They are used very freely 
in all possible combinations, with the prepositions and 
conjunctions and even independentl 3 ^ (a) Somewhat 

uncommon combinations : , etc., 

as in (78 v.) (i.e. S), (67 v.) 

V.) etc. 

Occasionally they ai'e combined even with the enclitic 

form of the verb substantive, as in (96 v.) 


' This passage is not reproduced literally in the Nafahab, where 
another expression is used. 

* This use of the reflexive pronoun, as far as I know, has only some 
analogy in Russian, In the colloquial of to-day in Khorasan, and 
especially amongst the Parsiwans of Afghanistan, khud is often simply 
an equivalent of hd ‘with’. Khiide qajild ximad does not mean ‘the 
caravan itself arrived ’ but ‘ he arrived with the caravan ’ ; khxide ii is 
frequently nob ‘he himself’ but ‘with him’, etc. The further 
development of the same is khot^ as in khot mu ‘ with us ’ (Sabzawari). 

JRAS. JANUARY 1923. 3 
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(b) Used independently.^ (40) 

cf ' Jj • • • (86 V.) jU Jjl 

(CJo ^Lt , etc. 


(c) In the sense of the nominative ( = Ji),as in (103 v.) 

( = iyu^i ^) U.2 

(cZ) As interjection with the demonstrative pronoun 

(119 V.) 0 UL 4 cy^) 3 cy^)- 


^ Although there are in the present colloquial forms, as ish [fvf^ etc., 
they probably can be explained as syncopated deinonstr. pr. i [w) with 
pleonastically used -as/t, personal suffix of the 3rd person singular. 


* Nafahat, 209 


1 KZy^3^ C 


[To he continued,) 
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C. Verb 

1. Stems. Besides a few uncommon spellings (as 

i ( cjvwjU, etc., see above, A, 4) nothing 

pai’ticular can be observed with regard to the formation of 
both vei-bal stems, present and past,^ The latter in a few 
cases appears to be formed from the former in a so-called 
‘regular’ way,and to be used instead of the original preterite. 


as in (18) i ji>^ 6 (92 v.) etc. 

The verbal compounds also do not show many peculiarities. 


^ There is a form which seems to be different from the literary, viz. 




probably for 



Ai» j A 

2 Although this form seems to be quite Pehlevi-like (cf. C. Salemann, 
op. cit., 303), it is very common in Khorasan (d/tidum), 

JRAS. JULY 1923. 
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and only a few more or less archaic prepositions, as 


, etc., deserve to be mentioned. 


2. Nominal formations. I. Infinitive, (a) The 
regular infinitive, with suffixes -tan and -dan, is more 
common here than in the literary language or the collo- 
quial, where nowadays it is used very rarely.^ Apparently 
the verbal sense of this form was well felt in the time 
of Ansari because the modal particle bi is frequently 
added to it, but, on the other hand, the infinitive 
appears only in nominal constructions, and, while often 
found in the status constructus, idafa, rarely governs 
the definite accusative. The examples are very numerous : 


(1) The infinitive as a subject: (18) J 




etc. (cf. C. Salemann, op. cit., 308). 


(2) The infinitive in the same sense with hi : (21 v.) 
JtlSCj > (38) (o' ) 


, (67) A) \ Al) , etc. (3) 

With idafa: (6 v.) jl 

♦ • 

(21 V.) ^ (^2) 

, etc. 

(6) The so-called ‘ apocopated ’ infinitive is still 
more common here. Not only is it used with various 


^ In the peasant language in many districts of Khorasan this form 
seems to be practically never used, and the direct verbal construction is« 

invariably preferred. Instead of jl people will say i 

A hi raf (with this ‘ post- positional ’ 7a), etc. It seems that even good 
colloquial avoids it. 
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auxiliary verbs, ^ but apparently even at that time seems 
to have been more popular than the regular form. 
Examples are available in great number, but a few will 


suffice: (16) 

y> (17 V.) (43) oilji 


I - -5 ^ j (95 V.) 

(145 V.) ^ J|, etc. 2 

(c) Another verbal noun, although not as common, 
seems to be simply the present stem. The examples are 
rather rare and I arrange them into a special class, only 
judging from the analogous usages in the present col- 
loquial * : (18) \j y (55) 4^ 

^ As we will see later, however, there are instances (common in the 
old language) in which the full form of infinitive is used in such cases, 

2 There is no doubt that in the colloquial this ‘apocopated’ infinitive 
is the only one used. Many special suffixes are mentioned as being in use 
in the dialects (as in the Central group, cf. W. Geiger, op. cit. , 399-400, 
and D. Lorimer, 466), but it is necessary to be extremely cautious in 
treating them as such. The idea of an infinitive is too abstract for the 
practical and unsophisticated peasants, and therefore they easily add 
the personal pronominal suffixes, etc., to make it more concrete. The 

suffix -mien, perhaps, is — of the 1st pers. plur., and hertmun means 

doing*, etc., but in the case of -tm or 4un it is necessary to note 
that they (apparently originally the suffixes of the plural) occasionally 


form a sort of abstract name; ariis^riy i.e. wedding *, 

chur&gMn (o^Ur) ‘evening* (i.e. period from the beginning of 


darkness and till the peasants go to bed, 6-7 p.m. to 8-9 p.m., when 
lamps are used — alchiri chiiraghd umad ‘ he came late in the evening*). 

* The examples of this use of the present stem are very numerous in 
the colloquial ; furuah, hedeh {hick beddyi iiedarfim)^ gir {de pvU begir 
«ma), etc. 
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jL.j jl _p, , (66) ‘ij; (96) <s /'ij) •uTl 

(86 V.) J*- oLij Ij.. J*l L A,' 

ti. 

(d) Probably the same form, but with the a<idition of 
the suffix -a, appears in several cases : (38) 

(80, 115 V., etc.) d (136) djU^, (140 v.) ojlAi'l 


(141 V.) djlAb, etc. (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., 174),® 


(e) Such instances as (9 v.) i Ai j u u 

seeking after things which cannot be found is a punish- 
ment’) and (94 v.) J J ^ 

(‘ pleasure is the enjoyment of life ’) suggest, on an 
analysis of the context, that such participial forms are 
used here instead of the infinitive. 


(/) The usual formation of the abstract noun with the 
suflSx -agl may be also regarded as a sort of substitute 

for the infinitive : (16) J, a' j'. 

II. Participles, (a) The present participle ending in 
-d appears here very rarely, almost exclusively in such 


* Nafahab, 116, 

* For its meaning see the list of rare words, E, No. 4. 

* May it be possible that these forms are similar to the verbal nouns 
in some Caspian dialects, also with a suflBix -a? (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit., 
369, in the dialect of Talish). 
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forms as and (which are used impersonally),^ and 
occasionally ll-j and 

(6) The form with -an is here more common and pre- 

• , . . 

serves its verbal or gerundival sense : (16) 

X (19) jUi 1 j\, (141) 

(119) 1 J\ jU Ajt, etc.2 

(c) The present participle in -anda is quite common here 
and fully preserves its verbal nature: (34) 


>y. y, (52) o 






etc. As we have seen above, this form is used occasionally 
with the suffix of the comparative degree -tar} 

{d) The past participle seems to have nothing particular 
about it. It appears often in the sense of a past tense 
without the auxiliary verb, and although in some cases it 
is easy to reconstruct the original perfect or pluperfect, in 
others it is extremely difficult. 

(e) The future participle (similar to those in Latin 
in -itrus and -ndus), formed from the full infinitive by 


the suffix -i, is quite common here: (16) 



^ There are many similar participles, as g^tya, d&na, hina, etc, , in the 
colloquial, but they seem to be treated, as often in the literary 
language, as ordinary adjectives. 

® This form of the present participle can be regarded as non-existent 
in the more simple kind of colloquial. 

* The present participle generally is as rarely used in the simple 
colloquial as the infinitive. This form (in -anda) is also borrowed 
from the literary language and treated as an adjective. Cf. W. Geiger, 
op. cit. , 399, and D. Lorimer, op. cit., 466. 
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(18) ji, 0^ V.) ji 

^■■1 'l ^^«W4WJ y 

3. Tenses and Modes, I. Indicative, (a) The present 
tense has nothing particular about it except a, few 
instances of phonetic confusion in tlie suffixes of the 1st 
person of the singular and plural, as mentioned above 
(A, 1, a). 

(6) The preterite, which usually is quite normal here, 
occasionally, however, shows some undoubtedly old 
peculiarities. Whenever the suffixes -i or -id ® are added 
for expression of the conditional, subjunctive, or simply 
historical cohesion of the actions indicated by the verbs 
in question, they are joined directly to the preterite stem, 
thus resembling closely the similar usage in Pehlevi.® 
The personal suffixes are entirely omitted on such occa- 
sions, and although in a book as Tabaqat the narrative 
involves mostly the forms of the 3rd person, there are 

many examples for other forms as well : (74) 

Jj A, I, (100) ^ ^ 


^ Cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 153. It is very interesting that while the 
original base of this form is not popular at all in the colloquial, this 
future participle is very common. It has various shades of meaning, 
but a sense of the future seems to be essentially inherent in it. 

* About it see later on, section 6. 

^ Cf. Salemann, op. cit., p. 314. Examples of a similar use of the 
preterite with the suffix -i are numerous in the old language, and 
P. Horn, op. cit., 151-2, quotes several of them, as (Shdhndmay Vullers, 

1672) ji jAt jU.t ^ j' ^ ^ . etc. 


* Naf., 142, 3\ Cy* ^ ^ 
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■c^-V'a. (9* V.) iSij. Ul U (117 V.) ^ j\ 


(^> ^ (3 (y* ^ examples 

of this use of the preterite with the suffix -id see later on, 
section 6.) 

(c) The perfect and pluperfect are formed and used quite 
normally except w'hen they receive the modal particles hi 
or even ml (see later on, 5). The forms of the substantive 
verb will be discussed in a special section (8). 

(d) There are a few instances of the ‘second future’ 

(cf. P. Horn, op. cit., 155) : (18) ^ ^ 



A very strange form of the same (or a peculiar 


optative ?) appears on f. 107 : 

(? fjX or jA) ij^l. In the present- 

day colloquial this ‘ second future ’ is very common. 


• t * I ♦ 

(e) The usual ‘ definite ’ future (with ji-) oc- 


casionally receives hi as well (see later on, section 5, c, 5). 

11. The imperative mode is occasionally used in the 
form of the 2nd person of the singular of the present 


tense (common in the 


colloquial) : (40) 



and later in 


the same sentence 


c/: (44) 





,(102) t^yi.‘,etc. 


The imperative is often used 


» Naf., 227, gives j'., • • • 
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here with mi, and if the prohibitive and negative particles 
ma- and ni are used, hi- is frequently added to them. A 
strange form (if not a mistake) may be noted on 

foi. 38 v.: (S^ y y ^ 

(unfortunately Nafahat gives no parallel sentence).^ In 
the ‘ dubitative ’ sense, as an admission of possibility, the 

imperative also appears : (63) CJi. r 

^ y.> (133 V.) 1%^’ J ij\, etc.^ 

III. The precative (or ‘dii’ecf optative) is here repre- 
sented by few instances : (28 v.) ji 


Jib (29) Ijl^, etc.2 

4. I'lie passive. Nothing peculiar can be noticed in this 
connexion, only a few forms are not very common, as (18) 

yj, 

5. The Modal Particles hi and mi. (a) It may seem 
that in Ansari’s time the sense of modality added by both 
these particles to the original form of the verb with which 


1 In the earlier language the expression ^ ^ u is common, but I 

cannot remember many examples like the one given above in the text* 
(The contemporary colloquial equivalent of this expression is halki^ 
rarer k&ahki,) 

2 It is somewhat strange to find that the authors of the more 
recent grammars invariably call this form conditionalis or conjunctive^ 
etc. It may be taken for certain that even if it recalls the ancient con- 
ditionalis, etc., it is in the Modern Persian only optative or rather 
* precative^ 

® Similar formations are not uncommon to the vulgar form of the 
present colloquial, and can be regarded as rather impersonal. 
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they are used in every particular case, was not felt as 
strongly as at present. Sometimes they are apparently 
left out, judging from the context and from the point of 


view of their present use, as ml in (30) 



(119) J‘J 




A 

5 


etc. 


But more frequently they appear, as it would seem, 
quite pleonastically or even in contradiction with the 
original sense of the verbal form as when hi or even ml 
are used with the perfect, pluperfect, future, etc. 

Moreover, although logically they might be expected 
to paralyse each other, there are a great number of 
instances in which they appear together (especially in 

negative forms): (39 v.) ^ (21) 


cAj (Ali xi. os';. (87) X i ^ Ai;, (67 v.) 

(72 V.) (131) 

etc. 

The same is the case when these particles are 
accompanied by the verbal suffix -i, also believed to 
express the sense of duration (called by the grammarians 

examples of its use with ml are 
very common. Therefore I will give here only some of 

those with hi : (66 v.) i ^ jl ^ 

^ jlt, (68 V.) (iJb Alw Al., (127) (j^ y* 


j (S3 jl (ibid.) CLA 
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(129 V.) 

(134 V.) etc. 


(b) ml- appears in its old form as only very 

rarely, probably on account of the modernization of the 

text: (31 V.) Jui A, (70 v.) (89) 

> Cij 1^“ 5U;_; It is also noteworthy that ml 

is almost systematically separated from its verb by various 
words.^ Every page furnishes several examples of this, 

as (19) \>\9~ ^ ^’) ^ JiS-^ 

etc. 

This particle is added to almost all tenses, even to the 
perfect, as in (25) A»i (113 v.) ^ 


^ It is difficult to say how much the modernization of the text by the 
later scribes is to be blamed for the disappearance of haml, A book, 
which was probably written at exactly the same time as the Tabaqat, in 
the district of Jam, a dependency of Herat, by the celebrated saint 
Ahmad-i-Jam, shows also a tendency to avoid this archaic form. It is 


• ^ 


Bl 



often referred to above. 


At the same time, the 


books composed before and even after that period, but which reached 
us in older copies, prefer to write haml very often, as is the case 
with the Tadhkira of ‘Attar, from Nishapur, AarariCt-tawhld by 
Ibn-Munawwar, who apparently wrote it in Abiward or Tus, the trans- 
lation of Tabari’s Tafslr (see above, note on p. 23), made probably in 
Bukhara, etc. Therefore, it is impossible to come to definite con- 
clusions, and it would be more cautious to believe that the copyists 
have done much to damage the texts in this connexion. 

* The book of Ahmad-i-Jam, mentioned in the preceding note, which 
tries to use the highest standard of the literary language, very often, 
nevertheless, cannot avoid a similar order of words. This may prove 
that it was very common in the colloquial of that time, although it 
might be regarded as ‘ rustic 
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Jill .5 s', etc.,^ and is very common with the im- 
perative. 

(o) bi- (written joined to or separated from the verb) 
is used in various ways : (1) with the infinitive, as 
mentioned above in this section, 2, I, a, on p. 338. 

^2) With the prohibitive ma- of the imperative 
(as well as with ni- in similar circumstances): (31) 

j (147 V.) ; or with 

ni: (53) J 1^, (141 v.) etc. 

(3) With the enclitic form of the substantive verb 

•A.) 1 6 (see later on, p. 357). 

(4) With all past tenses, preterite, perfect, as in 

(11 V.) Jdi diijL., (45) (93 V.) MtSC 

•All, (131 V.) *A)1 (136 V.) J 

etc. Pluperfect, as in (22 v.) (56 v.) tJLw 


, (72 V.) >y , (91) :>y 

(130 V.) >y^ , (136 V.) ^y 

(5) A very rare construction, where hi is added to the 

future, can be noted on f. 26 v. : 

{d) Probably archaic or local are the traces of the frequent 

^ Cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p, 154. 

^ This is not uncommon in the colloquial and the dialects : ta ze 
pizkhanda hare hike wagaw handhhhtdi, ‘ when, smiling with the upper 
lip, thou hast thrown the cheek and mole into a dimple * (from 
Nayyir, in Sabzawari). 
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use of now entirely forgotten except in compounds.^ 

It appears to be an equivalent of bi, not only forming 
the dative but very often taking the place of that particle 

with verbs: (4) AIaI 1 (133) i (140 v.) 

mSjI I (74.) JujL I jS i) jljl; jljl, (82 V.) jji 

etc. But it is somewhat difficult to specify 

every case because \ ^ may be simply a preposition, while 

originally the verb may not require a prefix. 

6. Suffi^xes of verbal coherency. The suffix -i, 
which gives a verb in a proposition the sense of con- 
nexion with another, conditional, historical (as participa- 
tion in a complex action), or causal (explicative), and 
which therefore may be called the suffix of verbal 
coherency — a sort of verbal idafa — appears here very 
frequently. In the pre.sent colloquial it is extremely 
rare, and in the dialects it is doubtful whether it exists at 
all.^ In the literary language we can trace its gradual 
disappearance since the earliest period. It is often taken 
for a particular suffix of the conditionalis, etc., but it is 
liardly really that. In an isolated verb it conveys no 
definite modal idea (while the particles bi and ml do), and 
its most essential peculiarity is that it appears invariably 
only in verbal groups, and in these combinations only 
its full value is manifested. The analysis of the examples 
shows that whenever it is used as ‘ -i of the narrative ’ 

^ In Ah mad-i- Jam’s book it is used as freely as here. (Its presence in 
the Nafahat may be explained as only the result of Jami’s carelessness 
as to the style of his book.) 

* Personally I heard this suffix on one or two occasions in Southern 
Khorasan, but my materials, collected there, are not available to me at 
present. 
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or ‘ of duration its force is not sufficient, and this is 
why mi or hi are usually added to the verb notwith- 
standing the presence of the -i at the end. There are 
also many cases where -i is not added to all connected 
verbs of the sentence, and this may prove that this suffix 
was not as essential as, e.g., the personal suffixes, etc.^ 

'riie frequent use of this suffix may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a really archaic feature of the language. Its 
origin is traced back to the Pehlevi particles (of the same 
use) haB, heB, he (C. Salemaun, op. cit., pp. 313 and 315), 
which are themselves of rather uncertain origin (ibid., 313). 
And one of the most interesting surprises which the old- 
fashioned Herati speech offers to the linguist is that it 
preserves this suffix in an undoubtedly much more archaic 


form — , which cannot be anything else but the Pehlevi 

particle heS, just mentioned above. The use of this suffix 
strictly follows that of -i, but while the latter is added here 
occasionally to the personal verbal terminations (and even 


to the optative as on f. 88,^ (Jj\^ CJj (jJ 

), the former is usually added only 


to the preterite stem, for all persons and numbers. 
I noticed only one instance of its being joined to the 3rd 


pers. plur. in (64 v.) 


^ It seems that these subdivisions of the * classes’ of the suffix -i, as 
many other constructions of traditional grammar, are based on logical 
speculations, and have nothing to do with the real synthetic study of 
the language. P. Horn’s attempt to revise these elaborate ‘hair- 
splittings’ in a more scientific way cannot bo called quite successful. 
It is difficult to agree with him (op. cit., 151'2) that this suffix has much 
optative sense in it, and still less with his opinion that it appears as 
a prefix (this is quite a different matter, and the prefixes c-, t-, etc., 
are connected with the dialectical particles ha, he, etc., similar in their 
use to hi). 
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^ > ^ 1 , and not many instances of its use with 

the present stem ; (67 v.) ^ J ^ 

The examples are very numerous (over two hundred 
cases), and therefore I will reproduce here only the more 
typical : 

((t) Condition (with agar ) : (9 v.) ^ ji oai" 

y Cj Xldl) y , (20) y jjx ^ L* jl 
^ (J^X^ ‘^..-5^“^ C^i>, (25) Aj jl 

Xjll>- I 4 Aliji y , (59 V.) (jl A> ji 

X Xi. 6jl ^ ^ A.Oj>, (65 V.) ^ § 

I ^ t J.CL 5***^t ^ <X *Xm y 
(68) j> y 

^ &*’ 

X^:>ll«. ^ t_jLai X^aeL*.) i jU^^,(120) J^\ 


X^i dij Ijf'Lx i aUI X ^y^ , etc. 

(6) Casual and explicative consequence (so-called 
^ Not in the Nafahat, 

® Naf., 121,^^^ y^ 6^ J*"'- 

In the same way Jami changes all these uncommon forms if he finds it 
necessary to reproduce the sentences in which they occur. He is 
particularly fond of this suffix -t, and uses it even in those cases in 
which it is omitted in the Tabaqat. 
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‘subjunctive’, with U): (68) (^j^3 j ^ ^ {S3 

jf i S3 iL-IL4 « ^ c-^\w>a5 

(90) jl jljl > dL. iS^WC 
^ <^-'^(^>(134 v.)ji 

-5^ {J‘^> ®tc. 

(c) Participation in a narrative : (47) jJL> 

(58) J ‘C^* 4^ (^) 

'^S'<J Cf* cTl 

3, (ibid.) Ij jii- ^ Ul 

J ^-^-5 J ^ ^ J*.. (6 3) cr^ 

(68 V.) 4)\i.j.i “^1.^-^. J-5 J 

f ' ), (70) AO A\li <5"^ j 

, (73 V.) AO Ip^ Cs*' -3^-^ 

. 1 — 7 — *«1 ^^/)(82 V .) 

Jli (t5j). (iWd.) w— i 


» Naf., 183. 
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♦♦ >• (9®) ts-> 

^108) A* ^ {S-^ 

(111 V.) ^LlJI iSi X (11^) 

*Aj *Aj ji j ^ U J AO ^\.,^a^j c.,A^ (.,A-k*J ^ 

J , (132) O'^jj. J' 

(134 V.) Ai A_> “^* I— 

(135) j\<^ I" >X^:JcJ dlo (^Jb jL«;, (135 V.) jl 

iSj^, -5 ^ > (138 V.) O j-J^ ^ 


j\ o' a'jlj^ iS^ etc. 

7. Suffi,x of emphasis. The suffix ~d, used with 
exclamations and probably intended to convey the idea of 
the logical accentuation placed on the verb, appeai-s here 
rai’ely, only in a somewhat dialectical sentence : (73 v.) 

J Cli- (•) J.-^^ J, <— Oi. jl (t) I 


(sic) dA.A-j 4^1 J dAi t c1*a^L« 



Jami in his Nafahat (127) renders 


1 Naf., 183. 

® Naf., 312. 

^ So in Nafahat, 127. 
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it in this way : 

8. Auxiliary verbs, (a) Vah. The enclitic forms 
of this stem are used quite normally.® There is only one 

strange form, probably a dialectic 3rd pers. sing. (41)^ 

The form of the 3rd pers. sing, appears 

(positive and negative) with the suffixes -i or -%d : (25) 

:ii JJh U aUI y i 4>‘ j\, (20 V.) 

jLJL-j ji (S^ i J (S^) ’ 

<21 V.) ^ j \ (3rd pers.), etc. The same 


^ This suffix, which quite probably, as P. Horn (op. cit., 152) thinks, 
is of the same nature as -a of the vocative case, does not exist in the 
present colloquial and dialects (except in the expressions borrowed from 
the literary language, such as khudayd, shukr^ etc.). Therefore, the 
example above, which undoubtedly belongs to the colloquial (or even a 
dialect) spoken at that time, is interesting evidence that this form was 
really ‘ living’ and used in speech. 

- Except in the case where they receive the prefix hi (if it is really so, 
cf. later on, subsection {b) of the present section). 

^ This form is very strange, because it recalls those used in the 
dialects of Ears (see 0. Mann, op. cit., 26, 37-8), while in KJiorasan, at 
present, no traces of it are found (cf. W. Geiger, op. cit., 398, and 
D. Lorimer, op. cit., 461-2). 

* On the margin is added \j ^ > which is 

probably the conjecture of one of the scribes. 

® The addition of the cohesive suffix ~i to is quite common in 

the old language. It is particularly frequent in the old Persian Tafslr 
(mentioned on pp. 20-1) in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
JRAS. JULY 1923. 24 
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appears in a strange way : 


(18) Cy\ Oj^ 

V. even the 2nd pers. is 


formed from it : 

The most prominent, however, in the language of the 
Tabaqat is another form of the 3rd pers. sing. , i.e. or, 
written joined, «Ai — or, after a vowelj Xj — . I took it 


first for A* 1 because in the old texts this word is occasion- 
ally used in the sense ‘to become’ (cf. C. Salemann, 
op. cit., 315-316, and P. Horn, op. cit., 154),^ and that it 
really is in many cases. But this meaning does not 
always fit it as in the frequent quite ‘static’ sentences 

(Si or AtJ i b S3 , etc., 

because the statement is one purely of fact, not of ‘ be- 
cominof ’. The cases in which this word is used as an 
enclitic verbal suffix dispel all doubts, because this could 

riot be possible with where I is the stem.^ There is 


All 7, The same is the case with the language of the 1 

mentioned above, where even a plural form appears with the same 

suffix as on f . 33, A) Ijl^ \ , etc. The instance of 


(3rd pers. sing., with the suffix -id) mentioned here is the only 

•« ** 

one I came across in the Tabaqat. 

^ These forms seem not to be frequent. 

* Not rarely used in even the more * rustic ’ forms of the colloquial at 
present (as well as the verb rdftdn) instead of ahndan, 

^ It is very difficult to suppose that the original d was shortened and 
could then disappear. It becomes i or e in some Kurdish dialects, but 
the whole character of the language of the Tabaqat does not permit to 
suggest such accidental possibilities of analogy. 
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even one more circumstance in favour of this admission. 

Not only does the spelling after vowels prove that 

the pronunciation ought to be -id, but through the whole 

copy, although the scribe wrote fii'st the madda was 

erased later, and there are traces of erasion found almost 
invariably at every occurrence. This careful correction 
suggests that the manuscript from which the present copy 
was made possessed special authority and authenticity 
in the eyes of those who were copying it, otherwise they 
would not do this, and this conjecture adds to the 
significance of the fact. 

It seems that in this -id we have the missing link in 
the row of enclitic verbal forms of this stem (replaced 

by and it may be the prototype of the suflSx of 

the 3rd pers. sing, of the present tense -ad (which in 
Pehlevi was still -eB). There can be no doubt that it goes 
back apparently to the ancient Persian aitiy and Avestan 
aeHi (see Bartholomae, “Awestasprache,” G.I.Ph., i, i, 202), 
which seems. to have survived till a comparatively later 
period in the other part of the Iranian world, i.e. in the 
Soghdian, as ■)(aci?- If so, we can claim great antiquity 
for this form. An interesting question arises in this con- 
nexion. The 3rd pers. sing, of the substantive verb was 
usually reproduced in the Pehlevi books with an ideo- 
gram (C. Salemann, op. cit., 313), spelt in Pazend 

as hast. Its likeness to our form I is remarkable. 

♦♦ 

There was another ideogram for the same form n*in> 
and it is extremely tempting to believe that the former, 
was originally not an ideogram but a phonetic 

^ In that language the .3rd pers. sing, sti is also used. It Mould be 
extremely interesting if the students of Soghdian could discover a 
definite difierence in the use of both. 
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reproduction of a word, which in the earlier period was 
used everywhere, but for some reason was forgotten later 
and became a kind of symbol, the phonetical value of 
which was taken from the other more fashionable and 
up-to-date form of speech. 

The examples of it are very numerous : (47 v.) 
^ y' ijLSdl j, (119 V.) J jU 


of 

(60 v.) ^ 

, (64 V.) 1 y jl 

^ J, y 1 , (73 V.) 4) j\ 

iXJ jST(ibid.) <C ji 

ijT (17 V.) jX* \'fl x.juS' 6^;i 4 ; jl 


(123) 



etc. 


(b) Vbw. The forms derived from this stem are quite 


regular in the preterite (often used with bi as ^ etc.). 
In the present tense some deviations from the standard 


^ This is an extremely strange use of JLi — which could be taken here 

»« 

for -id as the cohesive suffix, if the word to which it was added were 
a verb. Therefore we must take it either for the form of the 2nd pers, 
or the 3rd pers. sing. 

** Naf., 141, ^^^y jl A)* 
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forms can be noticed. Cases of the present tense 
from (except 3rd pers. sing.) are rare : (35) jib 1 


and a few others. As rare are the 
fofms from as in (51 v.) j\ ^ ClJA.y:>- JaI 


A 


I J, etc. 

Instead of these some other peculiar forms are used : 


Sing. 1st pers. 2nd pers. ^ , 3rd pers. — ? (Xj ?). 

Plur. 1st pers. — ? (^i ?), 2nd pei’s. , 3rd pers. AJb.^ 

I cannot take upon myself to decide whether (1) they 
are the result of the change of the original u into i,^ and 
then shortened ; or (2) they are the enclitic forms of the 
substantive verb with the addition of the particle 
Both explanations are equally possible, but to me the first 
theory seems more probable. 

These are the examples : 

1st pers. sing. (35) ^ (3’< ) ^ 

^ ^ LT* 

^ Similar forms are very common all over Persia, not only in the 
dialects (cf. W. Geiger, op. cib., 366, in the Caspian group, 398, in the 
Central dialects, about which also D. Lorimer, op. cib., 463, 464, and 
O. Mann, op. cit., 37-8, for the dialects of Pars), bub in the colloquial of 
the cities as well. Except in the Caspian dialects, however, these forms 
usually convey the idea of the past tense. 

* At present it is one of the most prominent phonetic phenomena of 


Khorasani Persian, and the usual ^y, is frequently hi here. 

^ If bi may be prefixed to the past tense of the substantive verb, why 
cannot it be added to the present as it is usually added to other verbs ? 


^ Naf.,76, 
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jb-, (107) 





|^r A>-, etc. 

2nd pers. sing. (34) <>• J\^* L" 

4,’ (43) :»J» jl J J y, (105) U5^5^1 

J y ^^y., (140 V.) jl 3 (3.(3?^ 

jl; Aj 1 ji, (ibid.) S^CL^\ jl 

-5 (i. ^ (J. 

c^' ^ j* (^ y*~ <3r^ 


J, etc. 

3rd pers. sing. ? 

1st pers. plur. ? I have not noticed any instances. 

« 

2nd pers. plur. (133) 


3rd pers. plur. (107 v.) Alt MJHj 

An interesting case of the suffix -id added to this form of 


the substantive verb was quoted already : (74) 




LT^jI 


From the examples given here it seems quite clear that 
if it would be necessaiy to replace these peculiar forms 


1 


Naf.,243, 



2 Ibid., 
forms. 



etc. 


In this way Jami usually renders these peculiar 
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by those of Standard Persian, in many cases the best 
substitute would be the forms of the pretei-ite and not 
of the present. This is why the suggestion seems more 


likely to be correct that they are derived from in 

which the original u was, under some dialectic influence, 
altered into i. 

(c) Vst. The verb in our text can hardly be 

taken for an auxiliary. 

(d) skudan has no peculiarities (except those mentioned 
above, A, 4, on p, 22). 

(e) hhwdstan is used with the apocopated infinitive not 
only in the cases where it appears as an auxiliary verb, 
but even where it retains its original sense of ‘ to wish ’, 


as in (26) 

etc. At the same time : (35) Aibi . etc. 


The case where it is used with hi when forming a ‘definite’ 
future was mentioned above (5, h, 5, on p. 347). 

(/) tuwdnistan is not only frequently used with 
the apocopated infinitive of the chief verb for all 
persons in the same form of the present stem (as on 


f. 141 V. 


etc.), but, if this is not simply a 


mistake, the main verb receives its original personal 
suffix : (66 v.) 

CJifT), etc. 

(p) ddniatan. It is a rather archaic feature of the 
language of the Tabaqat that this verb in the same way 
is constructed with the apocopated infinitive.^ This does 


(for jlj 


* Cf. E. Browne, “ An old Persian Commentary,” JRAS, 1894, 438. 
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not happen consistently, however: (87) 

A>i etc., but (82 v.) U 

}\i (j>^ , etc. 

(h) ahdyistan is frequently used in personal forms : 
(16 V.) ^ i At.\J, (37) J*ljl 

(36) J ^ ^ (^S66 F, (X/j on p, 37S), etc. 


{%) hdyistan appears often in the form of AmJ, etc. : 

(136) C^^^C>^\y\j (S3, (37) \\y , etc. It is 
even used with the suffix -i, discussed above (section 6), as in 

(91 V.) iS'^y,^ \j , etc. 

8. Impersonal expressions. The verbs just mentioned 
above are used impersonally in a quite normal fashion. 
But there are sometimes rather uncommon constructions, 

as : (35) CA* j (S3 ‘ because he wishes to 

go'. (113) ' ‘ I wanted some 

bread’, (90) (!), prqbabl 3^ simply 

‘ I want that . . .’ 

D. Particles 


1. Negative particles. Both Aj and u are often con- 
fused, but no general rule in this connexion can be 
deduced. The examples are very common, as (19 v.) 

^ It seems to have been the usual form of expressions of this type ; 
cf. E. Browne, op, cit. , JRASy 1894, 440, and R. Nicholson, Tadhkira^ 
vol. ii, introd., 11. 
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C, (115) \j jf (,(> jii , etc., where w^e would 

expect A>,^ 

2. Prepositions. Some of them seem to be used in a 
realjy archaic way, but there are traces of modern (or 
local) prepositions as well. 

jjj i appears here rarely (16, 69, 129). 
jl used in a strange sense in (129) jJji j ji 

(mistake for ? ). 

\i assumes various forms and is, in some cases, not 
very common : 

(1) With the dative instead of A>: (21 v.) I 

(^il!^i,(31) L jL, (104) ^ ^ 

(107) 0-3 3 (119 V.) I \ ^ 

(122) I , etc. 

(2) Is spelt occasionally ij, as in (138) C..Juk>- 
etc. (see above, A, 4, on pp, 21-2). 

(3) Sometimes appears as I®: (107) Jit ^ y li, etc. 

(4) Takes the form of jl before pronouns beginning with 


^ This seems to be quite common in the old language, and a similar 
confusion is still observed in Khorasan. 
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a voweP; (15) (41 v.) A-ji J jl 0**^^ 

(72 V.) A— ^ 3}\i, (52 V.) jijl 

0*»j etc. 

(5) Apparently simply a phonetic variation of the 
previous form is jla : (95 v.) (iJ jli, (60) jl > 

©^IAj , (56 V.) Uli^> 

j', is very commonly used, as in the colloquial, instead of 

the A) of the dative, sometimes in a vulgar (or old?) ^ form 
(for examples see above. A, 4, on p. 21). The old form 

j\ is found on very rare occasions (as f. 56 v. 


A> , as mentioned above (A, 3, on p. 20), often appears 
before pronouns, beginning with a vowel, in the form A) . 

^ The final z in jL is undoubtedly an archaism 

because it goes back to $ of the Pehlevi /rd;^ and aictiz (see C. Salemann, 
op. cit., 319). It is remarkable that it appears only before the initial 

vowels of the pronouns, as d, the old t, and after 5 in pad = A) for 

These forms, j\j 4 , are not common in other books, 

and therefore it was a kind of indirect evidence in favour of their being 
regarded as dialectic to find them in the book of Ahmad-i-Jam, who 
uses them very freely. 

2 In the present ‘ rustic ’ forms of the Khorasani colloquial bar and 
war seem usually to take the place of and c5b.. 
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y , which is regarded usually as vulgar and modern 
(cf. P. Horn, op. cifc., 162), is noticed here only once : (115) 

y i (without the iddfa, as in the col- 

loquial). 

and (at present very common all over Persia 

in many various forms as 8%, si, sune, sine, etc.) appear 

. • 

here very often, as (65 v.) L* etc.^ 


is very common instead of 4} (even verbal sometimes, 
as above, 5, d, on p. 347). Occasionally it corresponds to 

the more modern j^, which does not appear here at all.^ 
The examples are veiy numerous and a few will be quite 

sufficient : (78 v.) \ ^ i ^ Lo ^ I 

Cf* ( 8 ) 

^ — * cr ' 

^ This preposition may be regarded as peculiar to Fars, where it takes 
the place of the Khorasani locir. Its applications are manifold, as sU 

means ci'a (cf. O. Mann, op. cit., 52), ai kazerun instead of 




^ 4; , etc. 


In Khorasan it is not very common and used only 


to show direction, as in siineahar jyy >» , etc. 



is used as commonly in Ah mad-i -Jam’s book, liut I noticed 


some cases of as well. 
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etc. A case, which may be a psychological 

mistake, where the author wrote A>, but for some reason 

* 

found it more suitable to use liere 1 and forgot to 

erase tlie former, is found on f. 28 • 

Although instances of I etc., are common, before 

pronouns beginning witli a vowel the other form j\ ^ 
appears more frequently, which is apparently quite 

analogous to the jL and mentioned above.^ The 


examples are numerous ; (70 v.) aIj ^jl (94) 

Jji j, (104) ^ 3j\ j, (105) 

(77) ij etc. 

3. Adverbs. Of move or less archaic adverbs only 

(or jA|^i) can be mentioned (53 v., 68, 75, 78, 88, 
91, etc.). 

is used occasionally as an adverb; (131) ^ Jsi \j 


^ 1 etc. 

as an adverb also appears several times; (19) 

j*. (20) C— ^ Jt etc- 

Ul as commonly in the old language, is used with 


* Cf. above, n. 1 on p. 362. 
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reference to time: (73) 






E. Vocabulary of rare words and uncommon 
expressions 

In the list given here are included (a) the words 
which seem to be local and which are not common in the 
literary language of the same period as that of the Tabaqat, 
(b) the words which are not rare, but which appear in 
our text in a somewhat uncommon sense, and (c) the ex- 
pressions which, although quite common, may be traced 
at present to a particular province of Persia outside 
which they are not current. On the contrary many 
words, which can nowadays be regarded as archaic, such as 

etc,, and which one never hears in the colloquial, are 
omitted. 


^ jjl ‘ pain, sorrow ’ : (96) C-t-SLJisn 

^ jjl <3^^* 

o^\ ? (has perhaps something to do with the Pehlevi 
akwln, cf. 0. Salemann, op. cit., 289, ‘ zusammen ’ ?). 

Here only one case : (89 v.) (j ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 


. Jami in the Nafahat, 182, reproduces this sen- 


tence literally (he writes 



(jVs>&w«l as a trans. verb in the sense of ‘ to console ’ : 
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‘ thoughtjCave, anxiety ’ ?: (38) L)^ 

(in the Na/ahat 

it is omitted). 

JLd^\ for I ? : (38 v.) i j 

(omitted in Naf.), 

4irl, ‘ caldron ’ i). Apparently a dialectical 

word now used only amongst the Parsiwans of the Herat 
province (f. 72 in margine). 

djijl (perhaps for dtlil from ?)i : (124) 


\j\> lU ^ (Naf. omitted). 

(verb derived from ;j^^) ‘to watch’: (126) 
i Aj y Aj AmwiLj • 

A) Ixil apparently a mistake for A> Ixi I ‘ putties ’ : (86) 

A» bl 


^ Cf. below, ^3 * present list, and also A, 3, p. 20. I cannot 

remember having ever seen or heard jbl, of which this word may 
be a diminutive. On the other hand, the more natural reading of this 

expression would be in contradiction with the 


context. 
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jUtt) ‘ futile diminutive_ of n-. (29) jljl 

(Naf. omitted). 

?) instruction ? : (36) 1 (4^^) 

oUlj JyAa:> (Naf. omitted). 




husbandly, peasants’ work, farming (129 v.). 


As far as I have found, this word is used nowadays only 
in the south-eastern part of Khorasan and, apparently, in 
the district of Farah. It is spelt hazgdri (from bdzgdr, 
a peasant). In Western Persia this word is not known 
to the people. 


A»i.i AJj (as further AL.**»), 

♦ V V 


instead of the usual 


Ajb ^ 6 XJuo\ are also expressions peculiar to the 
same part of Khorasan and freely used by Heratis. 

ajIaI) (djlAlj) ‘ thought ’ (141, 141 v.). 



I regarded it 


first as a mistake for the more common 






but 


found it written in the same sentence in Nafahat in the 
same way (213). The vocalization apparently belongs to 


Nassau-Lees and it would be interesting 


to find the grounds on which it was written so, because 
I do not find anything like this in Vullers’ Lexicon, 
or anywhere else. 


* In the rustic colloquial of Southern Khorasan similar formations 
are still in use, such as knchulu, from kuchak (so it is spelt' locally), 
kachalti (‘ bald ’, from kal), gulula (from the usual ghulla, ‘bullet’), etc. 
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here used in the sense of ‘greatness, awe (13 v.) 

3 (SJj X W -5 JJ* a'- 

Ji*. (Jit •) ^ Jil y. 

% 

omitted). 

LL" ‘sorrow, displeasure’: (15) jl ji 
^ ^ L-U, (33) cLki (Naf., 69, renders it by 
J j^^), also on fF. 93 v., 134 v., etc. 

(apparently for or oSC). (14) L li i; 

^ C 3 ^3^ (y* 

Such expressions as j' \ etc., 

are very common here. 

50 jU LlI? ‘thirst’, (84) jU Ll-JlS j> AJlJy (cf. 


j\a and above, B, 1, 1, on p. 27) (Naf. 

ji 

^>- ‘ nature’, (132 v.) 3 ^ At X^j (b (i->) 

ij <Si Naf., 308, translates this word by 
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ejj ‘ socks ’ ? ( = J*:)> '"•) 0 

dV an abusive expression, ‘ rascal, rogue,’ (133 v., 
etc.) jjjrv. ^ 

(probably in a metaphoric sense as a ‘weaver of intrigues’, 
etc. ; cf. <±UV_^. E. Browne, op. cit., 454). 

j\i., probably a mistake for ji ji-, (21) jU- jji 
j'b .? U, apparently for 0*^ U. ( i>), (73) 


^\3 U- (S3 iS^^j X' 

41*^^ U. ‘omelette’ (22, 22 v.), can be regarded as a 


local word at present used chiefly in South-Eastern Persia 
(cf. Lorimer, op. cit., 429, khiya). It is derived from khuy, 
khuyk (in Central dialects, hek in Kurdish), which belong 


to the same stem as the Persian A>^ \i., arid, is Usually pro- 
nounced as khugind or khdgind. 

41«< ? ‘show, exhibition’?, (124) i jl J 


4.4 


Jami translates it in the Nafahat, 305, as 




41*«i>- ‘sickness’?, (8 v.) 



JBAS. JULY 1923. 
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CJ jV Jami reproduces the 

whole sentence literally (Naf,, 38) ; cf. E. Browne, op. 
cit., 458. 

30 ‘quarrel, dispute’, (119) cJua>- AaC 



Jami omits the whole sentence. 




‘musician’, (135) 


‘ strong, firm ’ : (2) A) J ^ 


(8 V.) 0 ^> etc.). I have not been 

able to trace any of these sentences in the Nafafiat. 
Of; P. Horn, Asadi’s Lughat-i Furs, f. 15 (text). 


A 



) 


an older form of 



There are two words spelt in the same way, 

•• 

Persian and Arabic (AIa^), but it is difficult to say which 

is meant here : (30) J ^ jAaJj^AjI 

O* \) C.4A-1 jUiAi Probably 

the Arabic word in its sense of ‘fear* will fit best. 

35 »jb> adverb from jij, ‘secretly’, (66 v.) 
oj\j 

‘alone’ ?: (21 v.) 

\ d ^ 
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(Jami omits this word in these 

sentences.) 

(112 V., etc.). This word is very common indeed 

in literary Persian, but I place it in this list because 
it seems to be also a Khorasani idiom. At present it is 
used in that part of Persia instead of had, but is rarely 
heard in other provinces. 


as a substantive, apparently in the sense of 
‘defence’; (65 v.) (1^“^ '’•) J (S-^ 

^y etc. 



(JfV,>-Lw ‘to prepare (a dead body) for funeral’ (80). 


jLw ‘ all things required for the funeral ’ : (80) jL- 
-L) l (ibid.) i? j^3 i 

AL-w, see also AJl .♦ (Ju^ or a sort of 

♦ ♦ ♦ ^ y 

grass growing in the desert, _ -Wiien dry^it is burnt on 
various occasions, and its smoke is believed to avert the 
effects of the evil eye). 

‘to cleanse, to dry’, (122) 

(Naf., 301, ill). 
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JAJ ‘to think’: (16, 17) ^ A>. ^ 

dUU ‘a kind of fly’? (115) ^ dbU. 

Jami translates it (Naf., 256) with 

(apparently for 'O '^^ ' 
(10 V., 11 V., 52 V., etc.). One example will be sufficient : 

(10 V.) 

(130) o\j> 3 3 cr* 

(Naf., 396, Jj). 

‘crackling’ (121). See above, B, 1, on p. 27. 
? (86) )>» (cheating ?). 

oJj yJ^ ^ (for ?), (36) a)! V 

Jblj il^3)> Vi. 

*» *« ^ 


a kind of cloth, (133 v.) ^^\ {$3 (probably 

from ^ ‘ silk ’). 

? (131) 

Vi^ ‘belongings’, (12) 

(as Colonel G. Ranking told me, this word is common in 
the Siydsat-Ndma). 
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the equivalent of ‘to be small,’ (70) 

(J (J ^ • 

^ shovel’ (31). 

^ (for ‘ wrong’ ? (115) (^l 3 

XZ> Jami gives (Naf., 266) 3 ^.ijT 

jji. jl5^i (jfeCa or JS^\ = wound). Or it may be 

from ‘ to bite ’ ? (the leg was caught or 

scratched by the thorny tree and this caused a wound). 

jUbjL5^ ‘hunger’ (96 v., 123, 124). See above, 
B, 1, 1, on p. 27. 

jXj^5^‘to shake (a carpet)’, (79) i diUe-w 

♦♦ -»✓ * 

(now in the colloquial takundan, is used 

instead of it). 

.r ‘ a cave ’ (still used in various places of Khorasan 
as an equivalent for jU), j> (^3 d ji (^3^ 

ji X«1 jjjA| . . . *^1 ^ J. 

(ih) Cx^ KJ’ 

y-i 0 <Sjk^) ’“jW. 

» X«1 (nothing in the Nafabat). 
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shriek, excitement’, (138 v) 

(Naf., 329, where only the word 

is transformed into This word is still quite 

common in the same sense all over Khorasan, 

^ ‘ button ’ (120 v.). Obviously a diminutive of 
i)/*"'abair. 

(jw ^ ' to depend ’ ? (141 v.) 

J (145 v.) iSj^ 0^ 

‘creed’, (108) jJ) y\ 

‘ cemetery, burial ground ’, (68) ^ 

Of. Asadi, Lughat, f. 63. 
ji jC (apparently for jiiC or j^^^) 

♦ I * ** * A 

see 


jJuii jJ ‘ to listen ’ (11, 22, 26 v., 62, 75, 95 v., etc.). 
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(pres, stem ‘to show, make clear’: 

(24 V.) oAJ j, ^ (85) jU I 

common (3 v., 4 v., 25 v., 32, 93, 143, etc.). I did not 
fine? a single instance in tl»e Nafaljat, but it is perhaps 
possible to expect it in older MSS. of Jami’s book. 


‘ Heratis ’ (for although 

always CjI ^ and : (82 v.) 

•AjI dij; ^ ^ ^ 

All (83) cliA^ J, isX *“lf (3^’“^^““^ 

y^ ^x o^xj^j'X)^ 01 ) 

(j jW -5 

‘ to discern ’ ? (49 v.) ^ Ji ^ jW* (3. 

^ #♦ ** i i (ju-^ (141 V.) (ti.) 

0>-LjL^ jl jl Ca— 9 j >» — « (nothing in the Naf.). 

‘hopeful’? (77) t; 

(nothing in the Naf.). 

‘to extend’; (16) X 
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>y. ii.i' j. (Naf. omitted). 


for 0^^ (see above, A, 4, on p. 21, and C, 1, on 

p. 337). 


‘Jewish ghetto'? (107 v.) ^ 


F. Specimens of the text of Ute Tahaqdt 

It is not easy to select from tlie Tabaqat some typical 
passages which could give a more or less adequate idea 
of its peculiar language. The uncommon expressions, 
analysed above, are sporadically distributed throughout the 
book, and although accumulated occasionally in various 
places, they are sometimes separated one from the other 
by pages of text which present nothing particular. 
It is impossible, however, not to give any specimens of 
the text at all, and I therefore offer here some of them, 
which probably will be quite sufficient : 

(a) Some of the passages to which apparently Jami 
alludes in the Nafahat saying that they are incompre- 
hensible. He does not reproduce them, and therefore we 
have no means to decide if they were really damaged. In 
some of them, as they appear in our MS., the ‘ obscurity ' 

* Appareatly the same word is met with on two occasions in Professor 
Nicholson’s edition of the Luma' (Gibb Mem. Ser., vol. xxii), the text,. 

pp. 173, 215. It is spelt in the edition as Aj*, but it would be 

interesting to learn if the original MSS. admit the reading AIj . 

«« 

It is for the specialists in the Semitic languages to decide whether this 
yala and the Italian word ghetto are the same, or go back to a 
common origin. 
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often depends on an unusual sequence of words, which 
may be original. 

(6) Jaini omits also in the Nafahat many of the 
Sliaykh’s moral and Sufic discussions, not directly 
connected with the exposition, and it will not be useless 
to give a page of such contents, (Here I offer one of 
those in which quotations from Ansari’s Mundjdt can 
be found.) 

(c) In conclusion, a passage, which is also reproduced 
in the Nafal.iat, will be useful as showing Jami’s methods 
in dealinof with the origfinal text. 

o o 

(a) Typically ‘ obscure ’ passages : 

ct^\ U jAiij (? AlLwl ^ (5 v.) 


ju. j jl y ^ (33 V.) 



^{sic ?) 1 -b (34 V.) 

4) ^ (? ^y (^\ A_»i ji 

‘^y j^j. < 3 ^ 

1 Naf., 36, U <S-iy 

of ’ something as 


* Probably an instance 
(colloquial, S. Kh.) lat-xi-pht^ etc. 


or 
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^ \J\£\ ij C^:>L JCa (36) 

ji cjl J j» tlil ^ ji (36) 

o 

.oil (?) 

Here are some specimens of the unusual sequence of words : 

(126) cj.j. y cr’ 

probably for J* jl o^\ 

^ In the other example, (115 v.) J j-^ ^ J iS^ 

jj>l., ol i “1^® 

accepted the shaykhs of Nishapur ”, but, on the contrary, 
they accepted him, etc. 

(6) A page from the Tabaqat not reproduced by Jami : 

j-jl oli ^ j:» (f. 18) 

\j jj ^ ^ 

f« i^oM 

j 

(Ja* ^ 3 A-i) olj «* 

\j ^ (y* 6 0 - a 5 ^ x*) j> 

4 ^ jlj (jl \ 


* Written jU. 
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y a>X}^> i (sic) ^ j* >j^ 

cJ^Ap J 6 Jt ^ djLJAi I -Ul J> 

c Aj^ ,ji jl X*i ^3^ Oy—^ ^ 

^ y ^ ii“ "^** ^^f **^ \y ^ 

3 6 ^ H ^ 

il) cl, A ■A,5^^LMiVi 4 ^ 

u*5*^ (sic for j> ) Ali^ 

**,***S^ o-« \ c^i jj J '^aJ j ^ 6 J ^A_J j 

i>r ^ Aj WV-I 4 ^ 4 (3^^ i-^ 

l^j J J j^Xa j j 5^ ii 4 -5 

5 d jU‘ 1 ^Ij jl ^1 4 jl^il -^3^ 

3^ cr-i* ^\l 3^^ ^ -? 3^ ^ 

4 A^ As- ^ 1 4 ji u^^l 

^W. Cf* A; 4 ^1; 1^ ^_p- ji-ii ly>: 

Perhaps J^o 1J11>» would be better ? ® Better ^ojllil A>? 
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j\ S^cJS^J 6 ^ 

4 ^y, (i S^i I 3 

4 »X) La^ ^J ^^y 3y^ li *« y y 

0 

i jj^, 1 j j 4 Jb* i jjy Jo\:> j y y^ 

(f. 18 V.) i J J» 4 Ju U i y 

0 ^ 1 3 ‘ ** " 4 aXij y y \ 3 j>^ 

•• 15" 

(c) The following is a passage to show Jami’s usual 
methods of handling the original text (f. 82 v., corre- 
sponding to the Nafal.nat, 324) : 

(j) iS^y, \. "^yy 
Lf* * cy 


I j ^ 




' Better 


r? 


jf. 


5 " ^ ^ ® \y ^S^3 


® In the Nafahat, 324, so far omitted. 


» Added {, 20 ^^* * N. omitted from the asterisk. ® N, L* 

® N, different order of words i ^ ^ 
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^ ‘*a 5 

^ J*j jJi 

jW 6 I i j* ', j 

(Si iS'^'^ ij ^ 

^^'^r^J.ijiSiCf'^i Cr* i dLl_»U«^ 

6 \^ ^Cu*-*^* 0 ^ iSi u^ 3 b u^ 

^ ci*^ p'-^l ^ ci“"l. c^ ‘il-S^ jjmJ U 

jl J!t ^yt-«. j\ ^f' 

ji jJ^ (^- 83) j|i {J^}S^CLA^^ i ^ 


^ N. omitted. 


^ N. added j. 


^ N. 


N. omitted. 


* N. («*c) jW (2r^ 

® N. instead of this 1 j ^ omitted. 

® N.. added ® N. added N. |j 

U N. added « N. “ N. 


N, added 


“ N. cjSlsi^^y 


1* N. omitted. 
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i xikS^^x > ^dL j j\j^ jl 

c->La9 >X^ ‘ ^ 3 i 3j^ AIjiSCj' 3 

^iJ> ^-Li- All. iS3 


Note. — Anotlier copy of Ansari’s Tahaqdf, dated 839 A.H., 
is preserved in tlie Nuri ‘Uthuuiniyya library at Con- 
stantinople, No. 2500. See L. Massignon, La pastiion 
(lal-Hallaj, 1922, vol. ii, Bibliographic, No. 1059. In 
this work a short extract from the Tabaqdt is edited and 
translated, vol. i, pp. 367-G9 and pi. xiii. Another in 
Essal SUV lesorigines du lexiqnc teehniqrte dela vigstique 
musidmane, by the same author, 1922, texts, pp. 99-100. 
Concerning the exact relation between Ansari’s work and 
Jami’s Nafalidt see W. Ivanow, “The sources of Jami’s 
Nafahat”: JASB, 1922, pp. 389-91. 

May, 1[)P.3. 


P.S. — I take this opportunity to mention that I am 
greatly indebted to Colonel G. Ranking and J\Ir. J. Van- 
Manen for their invaluable help with my Knglish as well 
as friendly advice. — W. I. 


N. dAl. 


Lj . 




N. omitted from the asterisk. 


^ N. omitted. 


July^ lOdJL 






